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CHAPTER  I. 

IDA   CARACCIOLI. 


"\OWN  a  gravelled  walk,  which  wound 
in  and  out  among  myrtle  and  orange 
trees,  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill-side  overlook- 
ing the  Bay  of  Naples,  came  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  Tall  and  slightly  formed,  her 
figure,  even  at  that  early  age,  seemed 
fully  developed.  The  morning  breeze  had 
just  tinged  the  clear  olive  of  her  cheek, 
the  parted  lips,  as  she  paused  and  looked 
over  the  bay,   showed   teeth   as  white  as 
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ivory.  A  gipsy  hat  of  Tuscan  straw 
hung  on  her  left  arm,  and  as  she  raised 
her  right  hand  to  shade  her  large  dark 
eyes  from  the  sun,  the  long,  taper,  deli- 
cately-formed fingers  matched  with  the 
well-turned  ankle,  which  the  wind  rustling 
through  orange  trees  was  just  strong 
enough  to  show,  as  it  blew  aside  a  dress 
of  light,  maize-coloured  muslin. 

The  villa  was  in  reality  the  property  of 
royalty,  but  at  that  moment  formed  the 
residence  of  the  English  ambassador,  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  The  grounds  were  laid 
out  in  terraces,  the  oranges  and  myrtles 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge.  Steps  cut  in  the  rock  led 
to  a  little  cove  below,  and  on  the  ledge 
overhanging  it  stood  a  small  summer- 
house.  To  this  Ida  Caraccioli  was  making 
her  way. 
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Nelson's  wish  had  been  realized,  and, 
thanks  to  the  information  given  by  the 
captain  of  the  Wyvern,  he  had  been  able 
to  cripple  the  naval  power  of  France.  The 
battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  fought,  the 
thunder  of  Nelson's  guns  had  destroyed 
French  prestige  in  Egypt,  and  now  the 
victorious  English  fleet  lay  before  Naples. 

The  girl  had  paused  to  look  at  an 
English  frigate  which,  under  a  press  of 
white  canvas,  was  working  into  the 
bay. 

The  little  summer-house  she  now  entered 
was  simply  furnished,  and  its  floor  of  tessel- 
lated tiles  was  strewed  with  the  curled-up 
leaves  of  the  vines,  but  the  window  looking 
over  the  sea  commanded  a  magnificent 
view. 

Placing  the  book  she  had  in  her  hand  on 
the  table,  Ida  put  aside  the  vines  which 
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nearly  blocked  up  the  window,  and  looked 
out. 

A  heavy  thunder-storm  had  passed  over 
the  town  and  bay  of  Naples,  but  had  only 
cleared  the  air,  and  there  before  her  lay 
Castelamare,  Vico,  Sorrento  bathed  in  the 
sunlight  with  Portici,  and  Torre  del  Greco 
in  the  distance,  while  the  shores  of  Capri 
rose  out  of  the  blue  sea.  Nearer  lay  the 
dark  hulls  of  the  English  three-deckers 
moored  in  line,  while  scores  of  shore  boats, 
with  their  long  lateen-sails,  were  darting 
here  and  there,  a  thin  spiral  column  of 
smoke  rising  from  Vesuvius.  Voices 
reached  her  ear  from  below. 

"  She  must  go  about,  or  she'll  shove 
her  jib-boom  right  into  the  old  castle,"  said 
one  of  the  speakers. 

Ida  looked  in  the  direction  named,  and 
there  .sure  enough,  came   the  English  fri- 
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gate,  dashing  the  foam  from  her  bows,  so 
near  that  the  white  line  of  her  battery 
could  be  distinctly  seen. 

"  There's  ease  down  the  helm.  See  her 
sails  are  shaking.  How  beautifully  old 
Foote  handles  the  [Seahorse.  Hound  she 
goes.  She's  lying  up  for  the  Vanguard 
now." 

"  I  say,  Louis,"  asked  Peter  Downs,  the 
first  speaker,  "  were  you  not  mad  at  being 
left  behind  when  the  old  craft  yonder 
brought  us  news  of  the  French  fleet  in 
Aboukir  Bay  T 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Louis,  and  there  was  a 
flush  on  the  listener  s  face  as  he  spoke, 
"some  one  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
Admiral's  signal  station,  and  I  am  French 
by  birth." 

"  Was  that  the  only  reason  Vs  asked 
Peter,  and  this  time  there  was  an  expres- 
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sion  of  fun  in  Ida's  eyes  as  she  waited  for 
the  reply. 

"  My  French  was  useful  to  the  Admiral 
here,  and  the  battle  of  the  Nile  could  never 
have  been  fought  if  some  one  had  not 
looked  to  the  victualling  of  the  fleet ;  but  I 
say,  Peter,  I'd  advise  you  to  shove  off,  and 
moor  the  barge  a  fathom  or  two  from  shore. 
There's  two  of  your  fellows  strolling  away 
already,  and  you  know  how  particular  the 
Admiral  is  here." 

"  By  Jove  !  you're  right.  Here,  Hardy, 
just  fetch  those  lubbers  back,  will  you  ?" 
exclaimed  Peter. 

"  And  there  goes  the  Seahorse's  anchor. 
I'm  off  for  the  signal  station  !" 

The  noise  of  the  oars  being  shipped,  a 
few  words  of  command,  and  then  a  boat 
drew  clear  of  the  land,  dropped  her  kedge, 

and  rode  head  to  wind  about  a  fathom  from 
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the  shore,  while  a  light  springy  step  was 
heard  on  the  gravel,  as  Louis,  humming  a 
French  air,  and  switching  the  flowers  with 
his  cane,  came  up  the  walk.  He  had 
grown  out  of  boyhood  now,  and  Ida  watched 
him  as  he  came  along.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  eyes,  a  glow  of  pleasure  passed  over  his 
face,  and  he  came  forward  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  Ida  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  IVe  not 
seen  you  for  nearly  a  week." 

"And  if  what  I've  heard  just  now  be 
true,  ought  not  to  see  me  now,  Louis/'  re- 
turned the  girl,  laughing. 

"  Nonsense  !  The  Admiral  won't  want 
me  for  an  hour  yet,  and  if  a  boat  comes 
from  the  Seahorse  I  shall  see  it  from  here, 
as  well  as  from  the  signal  station,"  said 
Louis  as  he  entered  the  summer-house. 

"  Well,  I  want  help  with  this  book.  I 
am  puzzled  with  the  quaint  old  English 
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verse,"  and  Ida  sat  down  with  her  back  to 
the  window,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  a 
passage  in  the  story  of  the  "  Leaf  and 
Flower." 

Whether  the  Seahorse  had  sent  her  boats 
ashore  or  otherwise,  whether  the  Admiral 
wanted  his  signal  midshipman  or  not,  was 
soon  forgotten.  A  mass  of  silky-black  hair 
had  escaped  from  its  fastenings  as  Ida  bent 
over  old  Chaucer's  page,  and  the  girl  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  tale,  she  merely  ran  her 
fingers  through,  pushing  it  back  as  she 
leaned  her  elbow  on  the  table.  The  long 
tresses  would,  however,  occasionally  sweep 
over  the  page,  and  Louis  put  them  gently 
back  with  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EMMA    HAMILTON. 

HI  /TEANWHILE,  deeply  occupied  with 
other  matters  in  one  of  the  principal 
rooms  of  the  Villa,  the  windows  opening  on 
a  terrace  overlooking  the  bay,  sat  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral. 

The  table,  richly  inlaid  with  marquetrie, 
was  littered  with  papers,  even  the  floor 
bearing  traces  of  the  same  disorder, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  articles  of 
vertu,  pushed  hastily  aside  to  make  room 
for  them. 

Costly     pictures      adorned     the     walls. 
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Marble  statuettes  occupied  the  corners, 
and  Sevres  china  had  been  piled  up  to 
make  place.  Close  by,  among  the  ever- 
greens, a  strong  guard  of  English  marines 
was  stationed,  and  a  still  stronger  detach- 
ment at  the  signal-station  furnished  the 
sentries,  for  a  plot  had  been  discovered  to 
seize  Nelson's  person.  The  captain  of  the 
Seahorse  had  come  and  gone,  and  Nelson 
sat  reading  his  despatches  and  noting 
the  replies  in  pencil.  In  an  adjoining 
ante-room  several  clerks  were  busy 
writing. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered. 
She  might  be  five-and-twenty  or  she  might 
be  years  older,  for  there  was  an  air  of 
childish  trust  and  simplicity  about  Emma 
Hamilton's  face  which  was  puzzling.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  beautiful  regularity 
of  her  features.     Her  slight  graceful  figure 
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was  buried  in  lace  and  muslin,  and  as  she 
moved  towards  the  table,  the  small  beauti- 
fully-shaped foot  peeped  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  dress. 

"  Your  hand  trembles,  Horatio,"  she  said 
as  she  laid  hers  on  his  shoulder.  "  You 
have  not  thrown  off  the  fever  yet." 

"  Bodily  I  am  too  weak  to  cope  with 
this  crisis,"  was  the  reply,  as  Nelson  looked 
up  into  her  face.  "  The  mind  must  make 
up  for  it." 

The  Admiral  spoke  sadly,  as  he  broke  a 
sealed  packet,  then  after  reading  a  few 
words  dashed  it  with  a  seaman's  oath  to 
the  ground. 

"  I  expected  as  much  ;  that  scoundrel  St. 
Philipe,"  he  muttered. 

"Our  right  wing  cut  to  pieces,  and  nine- 
teen thousand  men,  the  flower  of  our  army, 
wholly    routed   by   half    that    number   of 
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French,"  muttered  Emma  Hamilton,  read- 
ing aloud. 

There  was  a  dark  frown  on  Nelson's  face. 
"  The  sooner  we  are  away  the  better,"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  But  the  king,  you  see  by  this/'*  and 
Lady  Hamilton  laid  a  jewelled  and  beauti- 
fully shaped  hand  on  the  voluminous  des- 
patch, "  he  has  left  the  front,  Horatio,  and 
may  even  at  this  moment  be  in  Naples, 
while  a  beaten  army  is  falling  back  on  the 
-capital." 

Nelson  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
crossing  one  leg  over  the  other  fell  into 
one  of  the  fits  of  deep  thought  peculiar  to 
him. 

"  St.  Philipe  a  traitor,  while  Mack  is  a 
fool,  and  Ferdinand — well,  one  must  not 
speak  ill  of  the  king,"  muttered  Emma 
as    she   read   on.       "  Caraccioli    wavering. 
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'  Prince,  tu  me  la  payera.' ' '  Anyone  looking 
at  that  face  now  would  have  been  aston- 
ished, and  have  understood  Emma  Hamil- 
ton better.  The  forehead  was  contracted 
into  a  frown,  the  eyes  seemed  to  flash  with 
anger,  the  lips  were  so  tightly  compressed 
as  to  seem  bloodless,  while  the  hand  was 
firmly  clenched,  the  long  rose-coloured  nails 
becoming  white. 

She  was  beautiful  still,  but  it  was  the 
beauty  of  a  fallen  angel,  as  she  turned  to 
the  window  and  passed  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  down  the  gravelled  walk,  towards 
the  sea. 

Voices  reached  her  ear,  and  she  started 
as  she  listened. 

"  Oh !  Ida,  if  I  could  only  show  you  one 
of  those  splendid  sun-sets  off  the  coast  of 
Greece  ¥'     It  was  Louis  who  was  speaking, 
with   great   enthusiasm,    as    he    broke  off 
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reading,  while  Ida's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  his  fingers  unconsciously  played 
with  the  deluge  of  hair.  "  That  glorious 
old  land,"  he  continued,  "  where  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  mountains  one  sheet  of 
flame,  lighting  up  to  the  last  a  sea  dotted 
with  beautiful  islands,  to  which  your  Pro- 
cida  and  Capri  are  nothing." 

"  A  very  pretty  and  innocent  wish  \"  ex- 
claimed Emma  Hamilton,  as  she  rounded 
a  mass  of  evergreens,  and  stepped  into  the 
summer-house.  "  Do  you  know  that  the 
Admiral  has  been  sending  messenger  after 
messenger  for  you  ?" 

Louis  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  flushing. 

"  Is  Captain  Foote  arrived  T  he  asked, 
confusedly. 

"  Come,  and  gone  an  hour  since/'  replied 
Lady  Hamilton. 

The  defaulter  snatched  up  his  cap. 
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"  Stay/'  said  Emma  Hamilton,  laughing 
at  his  confusion,  and  always  good-natured 
when  her  own  interests  were  not  concerned. 
Writing  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  her  gold  pencil-case,  she  tossed  it  to 
the  culprit.  "  Give  that  to  the  Admiral, 
Louis,  and  say  I  detained  you  ;"  and  then, 
without  listening  to  his  thanks,  she  passed 
her  arm  round  Ida's  waist,  and  led  her  to 
the  window.  A  heavy  cutter  was  standing 
into  the  bay,  while  a  distant  hum  came 
faintly  to  the  ear  from  the  groups  eagerly 
discussing  the  news  on  the  Chiaga. 

"  Captain  Foote  brought  the  evil  news," 
continued  Emma  Hamilton,  "  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  yonder  fleet  is  now 
the  only  refuge  for  King  Ferdinand  and  his 
court." 

"  Had  you  any  tidings  of  my  uncle, 
Emma  V  asked  Ida. 
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Lady  Hamilton  left  the  window,  and 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  her  foot  beating 
the  ground  unconsciously. 

"  None.  Perhaps  Prince  Caraccioli  has, 
like  St.  Philipe,  gone  over  to  the  enemy." 

"And  if  he  had/'  exclaimed  Ida,  her 
eyes  flashing,  "  who  could  blame  him  for 
leaving  a  king  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
his  own  pleasures — who,  while  his  very 
capital  is  threatened,  goes  to  sleep  quietly, 
because  it  is  a  white  day  for  him,  and 
thirty  wild  boar  have  fallen  to  his  gun  I" 

"  Gently.  Ida ! — gently  !"  said  Emma 
Hamilton,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

"  And  who,"  continued  the  excited  girl, 
"if  the  weather  compels  him  to  stop  in- 
doors, will  not  receive  his  ministers  because 
he  fears  ill  news  !  Oh  !  Emma — Emma  ! 
you  are  English,  can  you  not  realize  what 
we  Italians  feel  at  such  a  moment  as  this  ?" 
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"  I  can  realize  this,  Ida,"  said  Lady 
Hamilton,  rising.  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
guns  of  yonder  fleet,  we  should  have  to 
cry,  one  and  all,  e  Vive  la  Kepublique  [' 
But  the  king  must  be  saved,  and  the  task 
must  be  mine.  Come,  Ida,  we  have  not 
your  Republic  yet !" 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     VILLA     ALFIERI. 

nnHICK  and  fast  came  the  evil  tidings, 
for  the  Neapolitan  army  was  not 
only  beaten,  but  thoroughly  demoralized. 
The  king  had  fled,  leaving  his  army  to  its 
fate,  and  had  gained  his  palace  at  Naples, 
where  his  Guards  were  hourly  becoming 
more  impatient  to  keep  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  people,  the  Lazzarone  clamouring 
for  the  French,  and  boldly  avowing  their 
intention  to  seize  the  person  of  the  British 
Admiral  as  a  hostage  for  the  silence  of  the 
English  guns.     The  king,  as  Emma  Hamil- 
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ton  had  truly  said,  must  be  saved  by  her, 
if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  and  bravely  she 
undertook  the  task.  The  world  is  very 
apt  to  remember  acts  of  folly,  and  to  forget 
the  brighter  pages  of  individual  history. 
Napoleon  is  remembered  by  his  battles : 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  only  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  Who  thinks  of  him 
as  the  compiler  of  the  immortal  Code 
Napoleon,  which  has  more  or  less  influenced 
the  world  ?  Our  own  Nelson  we  picture  as 
•sailing  after  the  French,  fighting  and 
crushing  them.  On  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
amid  storm  and  tempest,  but  never  as  he 
really  was,  weighed  down  with  diplomatic 
cares  and  responsibility,  and  broken  in 
health.  Lady  Hamilton  occupies  a  dark 
page  in  history,  and  yet  but  for  her  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  could  never  have  been 
fought,  for  to  her  exertions  were  owing  the 

2—2 
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victualling  of  the  fleet ;  and  now  that  Cap- 
tain Berry  of  the  Vanguard,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  officers 
of  the  English  squadron,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  a  Council  of  War,  had  each  gone 
away  unable  to  determine  anything,  save 
to  use  their  guns  in  his  defence,  there  she 
sat  buried  in  lace  and  muslin,  pledged  to 
effect,  single-handed,  King  Ferdinand's 
escape.  A  stout-built,  red-whiskered  En- 
glish seaman  was  seated  opposite  Nelson, 
who  was  reading  the  despatches  the  Wy  vern 
had  brought,  and  Captain  Leslie  was  wait- 
ing his  pleasure. 

"You  will  find  the  youngster  at  the 
signal  station.  But  stay ;  you  are  a 
stranger.  Beresford,"  called  Nelson  to 
an  officer  of  marines  who  was  passing  the 
window,  "show  Captain  Leslie  my  signal 
station,"    and   he   threw   the   despatch   to 
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Lady  Hamilton,  a  puzzled  expression  on 
his  features. 

The  scratching  of  the  pens  in  the  ante- 
room could  be  heard,  so  deep  was  the 
silence.  Emma  Hamilton  looked  up  from 
her  reading,  seeming  also  utterly  be- 
wildered. 

"  You  are  sure,  Horatio,"  she  asked, 
"  quite  sure  he  is  the  same  you  received 
from  the  smuggler  ?  Can  De  Puisaye  be 
mistaken  V 

"  Sure,  of  course  I  am — the  fact  admits 
of  no  doubt/'  was  the  reply.  "I  must 
question  him  myself." 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be," 
mused  the  lady,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
but  speaking  aloud,  "  to  checkmate  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  If  this  be  true," 
and  she  pointed  to  the  paper,  which  was 
sealed  with  the  minister's  seal,  and  marked 
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"  private  and  confidential,"  "  if  what  Count 
De  Puisaye  asserts  here  be  true,  we  have 
the  power.  The  lost  prince  in  our 
hands " 

"  Aye,  but  is  it  true  ?  I  must  question 
the  boy,"  and  Nelson  reached  towards  the 
bell. 

"  Stay ;  do  you  know,  Horatio,  there  is 
a  deep  attachment  between  him  and  my 
ward,  Ida  V 

"  Pshaw !  what  does  that  matter  to 
me  ?"  exclaimed  Nelson  peevishly.  "  You 
women  always  mix  up  love  with  business." 

"  Send  Louis  De  Brissac  to  England 
in  the  Wyvern,  and  leave  me  to  worm  out 
all  he  knows  to-night,  Horatio." 

Nelson  eventually  acceded,  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders  in  a  weary  tone  ;  and  that 
night  Emma  Hamilton  redeemed  her 
pledge.     Never  had  she  looked  more  beau- 
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tiful  than  when,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm,  she  received  her  guest.  The  windows 
of  the  Villa  Alfieri  were  a  blaze  of  light, 
music  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  feet  of  the 
dancers  shook  the  floor.  A  gay,  careless, 
laughing  crowd  of  well-dressed  men  and 
women  filled  the  rooms.  King  Ferdinand's 
crown  was  passing  from  his  grasp,  but  the 
light  laugh,  the  rustle  of  the  ladies'  dresses, 
the  jingle  of  accoutrements,  and  the  full 
clash  of  the  band,  rang  out  from  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador's  home. 

They  know  how  to  manage  these  things 
in  Italy;  and  so  amidst  the  rich  flowers 
the  jet  d'eaux  sparkled,  reflecting  the 
light  of  hundreds  of  tapers,  and  among 
the  marble  statues,  among  the  pictures, 
the  flashing  lights  and  flowers,  Emma 
Hamilton  took  her  way,  her  beautiful  face 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  having  appa- 
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rently  no  thought  but  for  the  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  present.  Her  smile 
seemed  sweeter  than  usual,  the  pitch  of 
her  voice  more  musical  as  she  swept 
through  the  glittering  throng  in  deep 
conversation  with  the  stately  grey-haired 
Prince  Caraccioli. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa  were  illuminated 
a  giorno,  and  thousands  of  gay-coloured 
paper  lamps  were  arranged  with  perfect 
taste  among  the  bouquets,  and  thickets  of 
evergreens. 

"  And  so  you  are  ordered  away  to- 
morrow," said  Ida  Caraccioli,  as  the  dance 
ended,  and  she  leaned  breathless  on  the 
arm  of  the  Neapolitan  Count  Enrico 
Margioni,  whose  uniform  glittered  with 
decorations. 

"  We  sail  at  day-break,  and  I'm  trans- 
ferred  to   the  Wyvern,    signora,"    replied 
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Peter  Downs,  who  was  talking  to  Louis  at 
the  moment. 

"  It  is  nearly  midnight,  and  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  are  to  illuminate,"  whispered 
Louis.  "  I  can  name  every  one,  Ida — 
may  I V 

With  a  stately  bow,  Ida  slipped  her 
arm  out  of  that  of  the  Count,  speaking  to 
him  in  her  own  tongue. 

Count  Enrico  was  nothing  loath,  for  he 
had  been  thinking  of  the  ices,  and  how  he 
could  avoid  the  night  air,  the  only  object 
being  to  see  a  few  ships  burn  blue  lights. 

Dressed  in  white,  her  dark  hair  braided 
from  her  forehead  and  ornamented  only 
with  a  single  camelia,  Ida  was  looking  her 
best  that  night.  She  was  but  a  girl  in 
years,  but  her  every  movement  was  full  of 
grace,  and  there  was  in  her  carriage  a  self- 
possession,  in  no  ways  savouring  of  haughti- 
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ness,  springing  from  a  knowledge  of  her  birth 
and  position.  She  never  seemed  to  exact 
admiration,  but  to  receive  it  as  her  due. 

So,  at  least,  thought  her  uncle  as  the 
two  passed  where  he  and  Lady  Hamilton 
were  sitting  in  earnest  conversation,  de- 
vising a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  Naples, 
she  knowing  that  such  a  defence  could 
never  be  carried  out,  the  ball  being  given 
solely  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  king  and 
his  court  on  board  the  English  fleet. 

"  Take  my  shawl,  dearest  Ida,"  said 
Lady  Hamilton,  "the  air  is  cool.  And, 
Louis,  you  will  have  the  best  view  of  the 
bay  from  the  ruins  yonder." 

"  What  !  the  Temple  of  Serapis ! 
signora,  do  you  not  know  that  an  evil 
augury  hangs  over  the  ruins  V  said  the 
Prince,  smiling  as  he  looked  with  admira- 
tion at  his  beautiful  niece. 
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"  The  Caracciolis  can  defy  evil  destiny," 
replied  Emma  Hamilton,  as  she  passed  her 
arm  within  that  of  the  Prince,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  an  air  of  confiding 
simplicity. 

And  now  a  stream  of  gaily-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  came  trooping  by,  out  into 
the  garden.  The  heavy  perfume  of  the 
orange  flowers  loaded  the  air,  for  the  night 
was  warm  and  calm. 

The  music  of  several  bands,  sent  from 
the  English  three-deckers,  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  evergreen  thickets, 
was  heard  executing  operatic  pieces. 
Voices  rang  out  among  the  coloured, 
lanthorns  and  green  foliage ;  the  laugh, 
of  the  ladies  mingling  with  it,  and  now 
and  then  the  music  ceased,  and  a  single 
voice  would  sing  the  refrain  of  some 
national    song,    others     in    more    distant 
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parts  of  the  ground  taking  it  up  until 
the  hill- side  seemed  a  fairy  scene  of  light, 
life,  and  music. 

Suddenly  a  single  rocket  shot  up  into 
the  air  from  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

"  It  is  from  the  Vanguard,"  exclaimed 
Pe.ter  Downs,  who,  midshipman-like,  had 
followed  the  two  people  he  knew  best, 
never  dreaming  he  might  be  in  the  way. 
(<  Look  out,  signora." 

Rockets,  blue-lights,  party-coloured  fire 
of  every  description  followed  thick  and 
fast.  The  whole  bay  was  lighted  up, 
the  dark  hulls  of  the  English  liners,  the 
tall  tracery  of  their  spars,  the  old  castle, 
and  even  the  neighbouring  heights,  were 
revealed  in  the  lurid  light.  The  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  crowd  came  from  below, 
for  all  Naples  was  in  the  streets,  or  on 
the    quays,    forgetting    their   misery,    and 
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the  dangers  menacing  them,  while  en- 
joying the  magnificent  spectacle,  like  the 
light-hearted  race  they  were.  Next  came 
the  illumination  ;  every  ship  of  the  fleet 
at  the  same  moment  blazing  witli  light, 
the  yards  were  manned,  the  cheers  of 
the  English  sailors  rang  out;  then  sud- 
denly all  became  darkened,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  was  heard,  as  each 
liner  launched  a  sheet  of  flame  into  the 
night. 

At  that  moment,  and  just  as  the  bands 
on  the  hill-side  once  more  rang  out,  two 
figures  moved  down  a  covered  way  towards 
the  shore.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  brilliant 
ball-dress,  the  flash  of  a  river  of  diamonds 
barely  concealed  by  the  cloak.  The  man 
who  followed  her  did  so  hesitatingly.  A 
sentry  stood  thereon  duty,  and  King  Ferdi- 
nand   seemed  about  to   turn   back.       The 
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soldier's  back  was  towards  the  fugitives,  and 
he  was  gazing  at  the  lights  on  the  hill-side, 
his  ears  filled  with  the  music.  Emma 
Hamilton  laid  her  gloved  hand  on  the 
King's  arm,  drawing  him  into  the  shade, 
and  that  night  Ferdinand  slept  on  board 
the  Vanguard,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  guns,  and  Naples  was  abandoned 
to  the  French, 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE   TEMPLE   OF   SERAPIS. 

"  ril  HE  moon  will  rise  in  a  few  minutes," 
remarked  Ida,  as  the  roar  of  the  guns 
died  away.  "It  is  pleasanter  here  than  in 
those  close  rooms." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  moon  I"  exclaimed  Peter 
Downs;  "it's  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  I 
want  supper.     Come  along." 

Louis  laughed,  but  the  hungry  midship- 
man moved  away. 

"All  I  could  learn  from  Leslie,"  said  Louis, 
continuing   a   conversation,    "  is,  that    he 
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believes  I  am  to  be  incorporated  in  one  of 
the  Royalist  regiments  forming  in  England." 

"  But  how  did  the  English  minister  know 
anything  about  you  ?"  asked  Ida,  as  they 
strolled  up  the  hill-sides,  among  the  trees 
and  paper-lamps. 

"  That's  just  exactly  what  puzzles  me/' 
replied  Louis  ;  "  how  did  he  get  to  know  ? 
Captain  Leslie  says  through  the  Count 
De  Puisaye ;  but  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"There  is  more  than  this  in  it,  Louis. 
You  have  often  spoken  of  your  birth  ;  but 
always  vaguely.  The  name  you  bear  is 
well-known  in  Normandy.  It  was  that 
of  one  of  the  brilliant  officers  of  the  late 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Captain  of  King 
Louis'  Life  Guards." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  any  right  to 
it.  I  don't  know  that  I've  a  friend  in 
the   world,    Ida,    save    you ;    and    now   I 
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must  leave  yon/'  replied  Louis,  in  a  me- 
lancholy tone. 

Ida  Caraccioli  shivered,  an  d  Louis  drew 
the  folds  of  the  shawl  tenderly  round  her, 
as  they  seated  themselves  on  a  broken 
column. 

"And  so  I  must  go  forth  into  a  new  world 
and  a  new  country,"  continued  Louis  in  the 
same  hopeless  voice.  "  What  a  glorious 
view ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  the  moon 
rose,  and  the  shores  of  Castelamare,  Vico,and 
Sorrento  were  seen,  white  and  shadowy  in 
the  moonlight,  while  nearer  the  narrow 
spot  of  land,  on  which  the  dark  mass  of 
Castel  D'Uovo  rose,  lay  like  an  inky  blot 
on  the  scene.  From  below,  rising  out  of  a 
clump  of  evergreens,  a  single  voice,  clear 
and  musical,  sang  the  first  bars  of  a  Ca- 
labrian  ballad. 

"  Tell  me  of  your  early  remembrances, 

vol.  ir.  3 
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Louis,"  asked  Ida,  as  the  notes  died  away 
among  the  trees  and  thickets. 

"  The  pleasantest  is  of  a  face  that  used  to 
bend  over  me  in  my  sleep,"  answered  her 
companion  ;  "it  always  seems  like  a  dream 
to  me,  so  shadowy,  so  indistinct,  it  is  only 
at  times  I  can  recal  it." 

"  Your  mother's  face,"  remarked  Ida,  in 
a  low  tone.     "  Well,  Louis  ?" 

"A  man  splendidly  dressed,  who  used 
to  hear  me  my  lessons,  a  large  house, 
gardens,  fountains,  and  trees,  are  my  re- 
membrances ;  but,  oh  !  so  vaguely." 

Both  were  silent ;  Louis  plunged  in 
reverie,  endeavouring  to  recal  the  past,  and 
Ida  fearful  of  interrupting  the  already 
tangled  memory.  Again  the  same  voice  was 
heard  from  the  thicket  below,  the  distant 
music  of  the  band  faintly  mixing  with  it, 
as  the  singer  ran  through    the    beautiful 
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French  ballad,    "  Oh,    Richard  !    oh,    mon 

RoL" 

Louis  started  to  his  feet,  listening  atten- 
tively, gazing  fixedly  in  the  direction  where 
Vesuvius  was  to  be  seen,  a  faint  red  light. 
The  song  died  away. 

"  I  remember,  Ida,  that  song.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  that  same  face,  a  magni- 
ficent flight  of  marble  steps,  leading  up  to 
the  chateau,  and  I  remember  some  great 
fete  at  which  I  assisted.  It  was  in  a 
theatre  belonging  to  the  house.  There 
were  soldiers,  brilliant  lights,  and  the  man 
who  used  to  hear  me  my  lessons  there. 
That  song  was  sung." 

The  famous  festival  when  the  Regi- 
ment de  Flandre  tore  the  tricoloured  cock- 
ade from  their  caps,  in  the  theatre  of 
Versailles,  was  coming  back  to  his  remem- 
brance. 

3—2 
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"  There  now  it  fades  away  again,  and  all 
the  brightness  is  gone  from  the  picture. 
Suffering,  fear,  and  recollections  of  per- 
sonal pain  follow.  A  long  journey,  and 
then  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
servant,  and  I  was  told  my  mother  was 
dead." 

"  Poor  Louis,"  murmured  the  girl,  care- 
fully avoiding  to  disturb  the  broken 
recollections  even  by  a  question. 

"  That  man,  whoever  he  was,  gave  me  a 
cruel  blow.  I  have  the  mark  yet,"  and 
Louis  took  the  ungloved  hand  and  laid  a 
finger  on  the  deep  scar. 

Ida   withdrew    it,    shuddering. 

"About  that  time  some  great  commotion 
emancipated  me,  but  I  received  some  second 
injury  to  the  head.  After  that  all  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct.  With  one  whom  I 
was  taught  to  look  upon  as  my  father,  but 
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who  told  me  he  was  not  such,  I  escaped 
od  board  the  Wyvern.  The  rest  you  know, 
Ida.     Those  were  happy  days." 

"  Happier  than  now,  Louis  V 

"  No,  for  I  had  not  you,  Ida.  Only 
honest  black  Jerry  when  at  sea,  and  the 
Mere  Barbette  on  shore,"  replied  he,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Who  was  she  V  asked  Ida. 

"  Oh !  a  good  sceur,  who  had  turned 
school-mistress.  The  tricks  we  used  to 
play  the  Mere  Barbette  !"  and  Louis  laughed 
heartily  as  he  thought  of  them. 

"And  your  father,  the  man  I  mean  who 
told  you  he  was  not  ?"  asked  Ida. 

"  After  we  had  been  for  more  than  a 
year  shut  up  in  the  port  of  St.  Valery,  he 
left,  promising  to  rejoin  us.  Captain 
Leslie  says  he  was  killed  when  the  Eng- 
lish failed  at  Quiberon.     I  don  t  know." 
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"  And  have  you  no  means  of  unravelling 
the  mystery,  Louis  —  none  V  asked  Ida, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Louis  hesitated.  The  threatened  separa- 
tion had  taught  him  that  he  loved  this 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Caraccioli,  and 
yet  here  he  was  confessing  he  did  not  even 
know  who  he  could  be. 

"  Louis,"  she  continued,  "  what  you  don  t 
know  others  do.  Emma  Hamilton  suspects 
at  least,  and  told  me  you  were  reserved  for 
bright  destinies.  To-morrow  you  go  forth 
into  a  new  world,  but  oh,  Louis,  don't 
draw  your  sword  in  the  service  of  the 
Bourbons  !" 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  Throw  in  your  lot  with  the  Repub- 
licans. They  give  liberty  and  new  life  to 
the  countries  they  conquer.  The  time  is 
coming  when   all  the  world  shall  be   one 
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Republic,  one  vast  family.  The  race  of  the 
Bourbons  is  condemned  by  both  God  and 
man,  Louis." 

"  I  have  one  means  of  unravelling  this 
mystery.  I  promised  him — Philip,  I  mean 
■- — who  is  dead,  never  to  reveal  it  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  Sit  down, 
Ida,"  for  the  girl  had  risen  as  she  spoke, 
"  sit  down ;  but  first  let  me  tell  you 
this."  The  avowal  long  suppressed  burst 
from  his  lips,  and  Louis  told  how  he 
loved  her,  how  he  had  never  loved  any 
one  but  his  Ida.  Carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  he  promised  his  life  should 
be  hers,  guided  by  her,  and  so  in  the 
moonlight,  among  the  broken  columns, 
the  old  tale  was  told,  and  before  long  Ida 
Caraccioli  leaned  her  head  on  her  lover's 
shoulder  as  he  drew  the  white  camelia 
from  her  hair  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 
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They  took  no  note  of  time,  and  the  in- 
creasing bustle  in  the  town  below  was 
quite  unnoticed,  though  the  people  of 
Naples  were  aroused  and  thronged  the 
streets,  for  strange  rumours  were  afloat. 

"And  Louis,  tell  me  your  means  of 
unravelling  the  mystery  of  your  birth. 
You  can  have  nothing  to  hide  from  me. 
Even  your  Philip,  dark  and  gloomy  as  you 
paint  him,  could  not  wish  that  now."  She 
dwelt  on  the  "  now." 

Louis  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
drawing  her  nearer  to  him.  One  hand  was 
already  clasped  in  his. 

"  Tell  you,  dearest !  of  course  I  will. 
You  and  I  must  have  no  secrets." 

And  Ida  smiled. 

"Well!"  he  said,  "the  night  before 
Philip  left  me,  he  hung  this  small  bag 
round  my  neck,  exacting  the  promise  that 
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I  should  never  part  with  it,  except  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Minister." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  it  contained  personal 
information  ?"  asked  Ida. 

"  Yes  ;  the  papers  in  this  bag  prove  my 
birth.  Oh3  Ida  !  if  I  am.  only  some  Prince 
or  Duke,  and  possess  lands  and  castles  to 
dower  you  with." 

Ida  laughed. 

"Can't  you  open  the  papers  yourself?" 
she  asked. 

"  No  ;  I  promised  not  to  do  so  until  I 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  unless  I  could 
place  them  in  the  English  Minister's  hands. 
That  I  shall  now  be  able  to  do,  and  perhaps 
then,  Ida,  I  may  come  to  seek  my  bride 
and  bear  her  away  to  some  enchanted  castle 
in  France." 

"  Louis,  I  say  Louis,"  shouted  the  voice 
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of  Peter  Downs  from  below,  "  we  are  to  get 

under  weigh,  and  if  you  are  not  sharp  you 

will  be  left  behind." 

The   tears    stood   in    Ida's    eyes   as   she 

whispered,  "  Remember  you  have  promised, 

Louis,    not   to    draw  your   sword  for   the 

Bourbons/' 

Then  came  a  kiss,  a  long,  lingering,  ten- 
der embrace,  and  the  next  moment  Louis 

dashed  down  the  hill-side  towards  the  well- 
known     steps   leading   to  the  little  cove, 

feeling  as  if  joy  and  happiness  were  gone 
for  ever. 

The  bay  was  a  busy  scene,  for  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  were  embarking  the  different 
members  of  the  Court,  and  as  Ida  Carac- 
cioli  passed  hastily  among  the  dying  tapers 
in  the  rooms  where  the  chairs  were  lying 
thrown  here  and  there,  and  where  the 
flowers  hung  festooned  and  fading  from  the 
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walls,  the  angry  murmur  of  the  excited 
people  reached  her  ears,  but  she  heeded  it 
little,  for  her  thoughts  were  not  with 
Ferdinand  or  his  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FATE    OF   THE   WYVERN. 

OJIX  weeks  later,  the  Wyvern  lay  be- 
calmed  off  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
She  had  made  an  extraordinarily  quick  run, 
and  guided  by  the  very  stringent  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  Captain  Leslie  had 
refrained  from  chasing  or  speaking  any  of 
the  strange  sail  sighted,  and  there,  just  at 
nightfall,  she  lay  becalmed,  her  hull  rolling 
lazily  on  the  long  swell,  her  sails  now  filling 
as  she  careered  over  with  the  send  of  the 
sea,  now  flapping  heavily,  the  blocks  and 
rigging  rattling  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro, 
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while  broad  on  her  starboard  bow  lay  the 
shores  of  Brittany,  and  nearer  still,  the 
islands  of  Houet  and  Hoedeck. 

The  men  all  day  long  had  been  lying 
under  the  low  bulwarks,  mending  clothes, 
spinning  yarns,  or  sleeping.  Captain 
Leslie  was,  as  usual,  pacing  to  and  fro,  aft, 
with  Louis  by  his  side. 

"  It  seems  hard  after  so  smart  a  run  to 
be  lying  becalmed  here,"  remarked  the 
latter. 

"  We  shan't  be  long  without  a  gale," 
replied  Leslie,  stopping,  and  looking  keenly 
at  a  dark  heavy  bank  of  clouds  in  the 
southern  board.  "  Forty-eight  hours  of 
anything  with  south  in  it,  will  take  us 
well  up  channel,  and  I  don't  like  being- 
jammed  down  on  this  coast.  The  night  is 
too  close  and  sultry." 

"  Why  particularly  on  this  coast  V  asked 
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Louis,     noticing      the     captain's     anxious 
look. 

"This  is  the  bay  where  the  unfortunate 
Quiberon  expedition  came  to  grief,"  re- 
plied Leslie,  stopping,  and  pointing  to  the 
line  of  land,  "  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
place." 

Louis  started. 

"  Where  poor  Philip,  the  best  and 
kindest  friend  I  ever  had,  lies,  perhaps," 
he  remarked. 

"  Aye,  aye,  lad,  and  where  many  a  score 
of  brave  French  hearts  beat  their  last," 
added  Leslie.  "  They  died  for  their  King, 
and  died  in  vain,  for  some  traitor  gave  up 
their  secrets." 

"  A  strange  sail  in  the  southern  board, 
sir,"  reported  Peter  Downs,  touching  his  cap. 

"Give  me  your  glass,  youngster,"  said 
Leslie,  thoughtfully.      "A  heavy  schooner," 
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he  continued,  after  looking  long  and  an- 
xiously in  the  direction  Jiamed,  "  and  she's 
bringing  a  spanking  breeze  up  with  her. 
Lay  her  head  to  the  westward,  Sweeney, 
let  draw  the  foresheet.  Hands  make  sail  ! 
Well  get  the  gaff  topsail  on  her/' 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  the  old. seaman 
addressed,  "but  we'll  have  a  reef  in  the 
mainsail  before  midnight,  your  honour,  or 
Bill  Sweeney  knows  nought." 

Not  only  was  it  close  and  hot,  but  there 
was  a  dull  leaden  haze  in  the  air,  and  the 
long  swell  came  rolling  in  to  Quiberon  bay 
with  monotonous  regularity. 

The  heavy  bank  to  the  southward  had 
risen  rapidly ;  several  large  herring  gulls 
were  wheeling  round,  and  as  the  first 
cats'-paws  of  the  coming  breeze  filled 
her  sails,  a  moaning  sound  was  heard 
aloft. 
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"I'll,  up  to  the  cross-trees,  Captain 
Leslie,  and  see  what  I  can  make  of  her," 
said  Louis. 

"Do,  my  lad/'  replied  Leslie,  "but 
take  Wilson  with  you.  Tell  Mr.  Lloyd  I 
want  him,  youngster.  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  this,"  muttered  the  captain,  as  he 
walked  aft.  "Let  the  men  have  their 
supper." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  was 
creeping  over  the  sea,  as  Louis  and  the 
sailor  Wilson  climbed  aloft  to  jbhe  cutter's 
cross-trees.  There,  in  the  southern  board, 
lay  the  white  patch  of  canvas,  and  there, 
too,  was  the  green  line  of  the  coming 
wind.  The  leaden-coloured  haze  had 
spread,  and  a  -flash  of  lightning  darted  now 
and  then  across  the  sky. 

"  I  remember  just  such  a  night  as  this 
when   I   was   in  the  old  Proserpine,  sir," 
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said  the  sailor,  as  Louis  gazed  into  the 
darkening  heavens. 

"  And  what  came  of  it,  Wilson  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  it  blew  as  if  the  Devil  had 
kicked  it  hindmost,  and,  when  morning 
came,  the  old  ship  was  a  sheer  hulk,  with- 
out a  mast  standing,  though  she'd  only  the 
fore-topmast  staysail  on  her.  Listen  to 
that,  sir." 

Again  the  low  moaning  was  heard  above 
them. 

"  Aloft,  there !  what  do  you  make  of 
her  ?"  came  the  hail  from  deck. 

"  Down  by  the  swifter,  Wilson,  and  say 
she's  coming  bows  on,  and  I  can't  make 
her  out  yet,"  said  Louis. 

Wilson  obeyed,  and  Louis  climbed 
higher,  placing  his  feet  on  the  cutter's 
cross-trees,  and  grasping  the  tapering  top- 
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mast  with  his  right  hand.  Use  had  made 
him  fearless. 

Before  the  sailor  could  deliver  his 
mission  the  storm  broke,  the  fierce  blast 
suddenly  striking  the  cutter,  and  pressing 
her  down  on  her  broadside.  Flash  after 
flash  of  lightning  followed  with  startling 
rapidity,  night  seeming  to  come  over  the 
ocean  instantaneously. 

"  Down,  down  from  aloft I"  shouted  the 
voice  of  Captain  Leslie,  as,  with  a  loud 
report,  the  jib  was  blown  away  to  leeward, 
like  a  rag. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  obey,  for  the 
fierce  blast  seemed  to  pin  Louis  to  the 
mast,  while  the  cutter  heeled  over,  all  but 
on  her  beam  ends. 

"  Down,  Louis,  down,  lad,"  came  to  his 
ears,  but  he  dared  not  loose  his  hold  for  a 
moment.     "  Up  with  the  helm,"  shouted 
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Leslie,  forced  by  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  to  attend  to  his  duties,  as  he  tried 
to  get  the  cutter  before  the  wind. 

Then  came  a  lull.  For  a  second  it  was 
so  calm  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  would 
have  burned  straight  on  the  decks,  the  rain 
coming  down  in  one  dense  sheet,  and  the 
cutter  righted  for  a  moment.  Suddenly, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  from  the  west- 
ward, flew  round  to  the  south,  once  more 
burying  the  Wyvern  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Again  the  warning  shout  came  to  his  ears, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  crash  of  rending 
timber  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  squall, 
as  the  topmast,  with  all  its  rigging,  went 
over  the  side,  and  the  next  moment  Louis 
found  himself  alone  among  the  waves,  the 
lightning  playing  around  him,  and  the 
rain  coming  down  in  blinding  sheets. 

"  Out    boats,    my   lads,"    called    Leslie : 
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but  the   cutter  was  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
no  one  obeyed. 

The  loss  of  the  topmast  relieved  her, 
slowly  she  righted,  surging  ahead  as  she 
fell  off  from  the  wind,  the  wreck  of  the 
mast  striking  her  violently  under  the 
counter;  then  an  axe  cut  through  the 
ropes  which  still  held  it,  and  the  Wyvern 
moved  on  into  the  night,  the  wind  blowing 
a  steady  gale  from  the  southward. 

"  Alone  among  the  wraves,  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  the  seas  setting  me  down  on  an  iron- 
bound  coast,"  thought  Louis.  "  Well,  it 
might  be  worse,"  he  muttered,  with  that 
confidence  he  had  now  acquired,  as  he 
lashed  himself  to  the  spar  which  supported 
him.  The  cross-trees  floating  clear  out  of 
the  water,  afforded  some  shelter,  but  still 
the  waves  broke  over  him  violently  from 
time  to  time. 
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"  If  the  cutter  floats,  they'll  look  for  me 
at  day-dawn/'  he  muttered.  "If  I  can 
only  keep  life  in  me  till  then  !" 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  the  continued 
breaking  of  the  water  against  the  wreck  of 
the  mast  wearing  him  out  ;  the  gale  roared, 
the  lightning  flashed,  and  long  before  the 
early  daylight  of  a  summer's  day  came, 
Louis  was  completely  exhausted.  "  If 
the  cutter  floats,  they'll  look  for  me  in 
the  morning,"  he  kept  repeating,  and  it 
gave  him  hope.  Once  the  mast  turned, 
completely  submerging  him,  but  luckily 
righted,  for,  lashed  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
have  liberated  himself  in  time.  The  mono- 
tonous motion  of  the  waves,  as  they  hove 
him  and  his  frail  support  up  and  down  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  became  terrible. 

The  scream  of  a  gul],  the  breaking  noise 
of  the  surf,  would  have  been  a  relief;  but 
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no,  up  and  down,  hour  after  hour,  now  on 
the  summit  of  a  huge  sea,  its  crest  of  foam 
breaking  over  him,  then  down  again  into 
the  deep  trough,  but  to  rise  once  more  on 
the  long  ocean  swell. 

Sometimes  his  thoughts  would  revert  to 
his  boyish  days,  and  memories  would  come 
thick  and  fast  upon  him,  without  his  being 
able  to  seize  on  and  retain  them  ;  then  they 
reverted  to  Ida.  If  the  cutter  did  not 
return,  she  would  never  know  what  had 
become  of  him.  Again,  as  the  spar  went 
sweeping  down  into  the  trough,  his  mother's 
face  would  be  present  with  him  in  the 
darkness,  just  as  he  remembered  it  as  she 
bent  over  his  bed. 

Aye,  but  where  ?  That  he  could  not 
tell.  The  best  friend  he  had  was  the  light- 
ning. He  waited  for  the  blue  flash,  he 
counted   the  minutes  between  them,   and 
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felt  aggrieved  if  they  did  not  come  to  their 
time.  It  must  be  past  midnight,  and  he 
was  getting  weaker  and  weaker  ;  he  could 
no  longer  concentrate  his  thoughts,  and 
there  was  a  continued  dull  buzzing  in  his 
ears  now.  There  was  a  pleasure,  though, 
as  he  became  used  to  it,  in  the  long  roll  of 
the  sea — a  kind  of  helpless  feeling  of  being 
rocked  to  sleep.  Then  Ida,  the  light- 
ning, the  cutter,  all  seemed  mixed  con- 
fusedly together  ;  but  it  was  pleasant  after 
all.  The  feeling  of  languor  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  mind  and  senses  ap- 
peared to  glide  insensibly  into  repose  ; 
and  still  the  broken  spar,  with  its  senseless 
freight,  hove  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  seas. 
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IT  OUIS  was  right,  for  Captain  Leslie  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  leaving 
him  to  his  fate.  As  to  who  the  lad  really 
was,  he  knew  little,  for  the  English 
Minister,  Pitt,  when  personally  giving  him 
his  instructions,  had  said  nothing  about  it, 
but  he  had  got  to  love  him  as  if  he  were  a 
child  of  his  own,  and  had  watched  over  him 
day  by  day,  enjoying  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  disposition,  leading  him  on  to 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  and  feeling 
proud   of  him.     Then  had  come   a  separa- 
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tion  ;  but  even  then  he  had  given  him  up 
to  Nelson,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
deck  of  the  line-of-battle  ship  was  a  better 
school  than  that  of  the  Wyvern.  The  mo- 
ment he  could  do  so,  the  cutter  was  hove 
to,  and  though  Leslie  knew  the  current  was 
setting  him  in  shore,  he  never  hesitated  to 
accept  the  risk.  When  the  middle-watch 
was  set,  the  wind  had  moderated,  but  still 
came  sweeping  down  in  heavy  squalls. 
The  crew  worked  hard,  and  as  morning 
dawned  the  Wyvern  showed  a  very  respect- 
able jury  topmast.  The  wind  had  a  little 
westerly  in  it,  and  the  long  green  waves 
came  rolling  in  to  the  bay,  striking  the 
cutters  bows,  tumbling  in  board,  and 
flooding  her  low  deck. 

Leslie  and  his  mate  leaned  over  the  rails, 
anxiously  waiting  for  daylight. 

"  To  my  mind,  there  will  be  a  fresh  hand 
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at  the  bellows,  Captain,"  said  Lloyd,  who 
spoke  in  anxious  tones. 

"  Can't  help  it,  Lloyd — can't  help  it ! 
Sooner  than  leave  that  poor  fellow  to  his 
fate,  I'll  lay  the  old  barkie's  bones  high  and 
dry  on  the  coast,"  was  the  reply. 

"  There's  daylight  at  last,"  returned  the 
mate,  as  he  pointed  to  a  grey  streak  in  the 
east,  just  seen  over  the  crest  of  the  waves. 
"  We  shall  soon  know  our  position  now." 

The  breakers  were  distinctly  audible  to 
leeward,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Wyvern's  position  was  one  of  extreme 
danger ;  still,  her  crew  was  a  picked  one, 
her  weatherly  qualities  well  known,  and 
what  a  ship  could  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  would  effect.  Her  men  had 
confidence  in  their  captain,  and  he  knew 
he  could  count  on  them. 

Slowly  the  day  dawned  over  the  ocean, 
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the  heavy  seas  striking  the  cutter's  counter, 
and  often  swamping  her  decks — while  there, 
broad  on  her  weather  bow,  lay  the  high 
land  of  Cape  Quiberon,  against  which  the 
waves  were  breaking  in  a  white  sheet  of 
foam.  Captain  Leslie  swept  the  sea  in- 
shore with  his  glass,  but  not  a  sign  of  the 
wreck  of  his  topmast  could  be  seen. 

"  It  may  have  been  carried  between  the 
islands  yonder,"  remarked  Lloyd,  placing 
his  mouth  close  to  the  captain  s  ear,  and 
pointing  towards  where  two  rocky,  black 
patches  could  be  seen  as  the  Wyvern  rose 
on  the  waves. 

Captain  Leslie  shook  his  head. 

"  A  three-decker  wouldn't  stand  a  thump 
against  those  rocks,  Lloyd,  much  less  a 
broken  spar.     Poor  fellow  !" 

"  Sail,  ho  !"  shouted  a  seaman  from  for- 
ward, and  there,  sure  enough,  not  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  distant,  was  a  heavy  schooner, 
also  lying-to  in  the  gale.  It  was  plain  they 
were  seen,  for  the  strange  sail  fired  a  gun, 
showing  the  French  tricolour,  and  then  at 
once  filling,  bore  down  towards  the  cutter. 

"  Show  them  the  Union  Jack,  Mr. 
Lloyd  \"  exclaimed  Captain  Leslie,  as  the 
schooner,  which  was  La  Preneuse,  of  four- 
teen guns,  and  three  hundred  tons,  opened 
her  fire,  while  the  black  squall,  so  long 
brewing  to  westward,  came  sweeping  down. 

"  She  is  splendidly  handled  for  a  French- 
man !"  muttered  Leslie,  as  the  cutter  was 
brought  to  the  wind,  under  close-reefed 
mainsail  and  storm  jib.  "If  we  can 
weather  yonder  cape,  we'll  go  about.  Look 
out,  my  lads — here  it  comes  !  Hands  by 
the  main  halyards  !,;  he  shouted,  as  the 
line  of  wind  came  rushing  over  the  waves, 
cutting  off  their   tops,   and  hurrying  salt 
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water  along  in  blinding  spray.  "Ease 
away  !" 

On  tore  the  squall,  roaring  over  the 
Wyvern's  decks,  while  one  huge  wave, 
striking  her  on  the  weather  bow,  flooded 
them  fore  and  aft.  Exactly  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Preneuse  came  to  the  wind  a 
few  fathoms  distant,  and  as  her  hull  rose 
on  the  wave,  she  poured  in  her  whole 
broadside.  Whether  it  was  the  schooners 
fire,  or  the  effects  of  the  squall,  none  knew, 
but  when  it  passed  away,  the  Wyvern  lay 
a  dismasted  wreck  on  the  waves. 

"  Out  axes,  and  cut  away,  my  lads  !" 
shouted  Leslie.  "  See  the  anchor's  clear, 
Mr.  Lloyd—  it's  our  last  chance  !'; 

Away  went  the  cutter  before  the  gale, 
straight  for  land,  now  rising  on  the  seas, 
now  sinking  into  the  trough. 

"  Let  go  the  anchor !"  shouted  Leslie. 
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Unfortunately  it  had  fallen  into  the 
wreck  of  the  mainmast,  which  was  bumping 
heavily  against  her  sides.  A  second  was 
let  go  instantly  ;  it  held,  but  a  few  lengths 
astern,  as  she  brought  up,  lay  the  boiling 
foam,  showing  how  near  she  was  to  destruc- 
tion. 

"  Hold  on  ! — hold  on  for  your  lives  I" 
shouted  Leslie,  as  a  green  wave,  tipped 
with  white,  came  rolling  in  from  seaward. 
Discipline  was  at  an  end  now,  the  men 
crowding  the  deck,  and  struggling  as  they 
clung  to  the  broken  stump  of  the  mast, 
the  bitts — anything. 

On  came  the  wave.  It  struck  the  cutter, 
pouring  over  her  bulwarks,  and  burying 
her  under  a  mass  of  foam.  For  a  moment 
the  heavy  anchor  held,  the  next  the  Wyvern 
was  hurled  round  helplessly ;  then  came  a 
fearful  crash,  and  one  long,  despairing  cry, 
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mixed  with  the  roar  of  the  gale,  as 
planks,  rigging,  and  men  were  whirled 
aloft,  to  be  ground  against  the  sharp  rocks. 
It  required  but  a  few  minutes,  and  some 
broken  timbers  and  shapeless  human  forms 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  cutter  and 
her  crew  ;  while  the  schooner,  hauling  close 
to  the  wind,  barely  managed  to  weather 
the  Cape,  and  then  stood  out  to  sea.  But 
all  had  not  perished.  Out  of  the  whole 
crew  but  two  men  remained,  and  these  two 
clung  with  the  tenacity  of  the  death-grasp 
to  a  mass  of  broken  timber  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  rocks.  Every  sea,  as  it  hurried 
on  to  dash  itself  against  the  cliffs,  buried 
them  deep  beneath  it,  and  the  struggle 
could  not  last. 

"  There's  a  lull,  sir,"  shouted  black  Jerry 
to  the  captain.  "  I  swim  like  fish.  Come 
along  !" 
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But  Leslie  was  wholly  exhausted,  and 
when  the  wave  passed  on,  he  had  barely 
power  to  speak. 

"  Save  yourself  then,  Jerry — save  your- 
self, my  man." 

His  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  he  looked 
calm  and  composed. 

The  black  shook  his  head,  dripping  with 
salt  water. 

"  Not  go  without  Captain,"  he  muttered. 
"  Captain  stop,  Jerry  stop." 

"  Hold  on — hold  on  !"  cried  Leslie,  as  a 
great  wave  came  rolling  on,  crested  with 
white,  roaring  like  thunder. 

It  passed  surging  over  the  broken  wreck, 
plunging  on  towards  the  cliffs,  where  it 
broke  at  last,  churned  into  foam,  amidst 
which,  as  it  boiled  and  seethed  round 
the    rocks,     two    black,     shapeless     spots 
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were  whirled  to  and  fro.  And  so,  faithful 
to  death,  Black  Jerry  kept  his  word,  dying 
with  his  captain,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Wyvern's  crew. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

THE   PRISON   TOWER   OF   VANNES. 

rilHE  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of 
Yannes  were  determined  wreckers, 
and  they  called  theirs  a  seaport  town. 
Once  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  that  part  of  Brittany,  but  now 
the  sand  had  accumulated,  and  it  lay  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Still  a  narrow 
inlet  ran  up  to  its  walls,  and  its  in- 
habitants boasted  it  a  seaport.  Seen  from 
one  of  the  little  hills  near  the  place,  it 
looked   clean   enough,   but   once   enter  its 
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narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  the  illusion 
was  dispelled. 

To  the  north  stretched  a  great  marsh,  to 
the  west  a  bare  sandy  plain,  to  the  east 
another  marsh,  while  the  sea  lay  to  the 
south. 

A  small  river  ran  through  it,  falling  into 
what  is  called  the  port,  but,  as  ships  are 
not  wrecked  every  day,  the  said  port  was 
getting  fast  filled  with  mud,  and  Vannes 
became  yearly  poorer  and  more  squalid. 

It  is  not  with  the  town  this  tale 
has  to  do,  but  with  one  of  its  gateways. 
Once  it  boasted  six,  but  two  had  been 
walled  up  long  ago,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Republic  only  one  remained,  and  that 
looked  on  the  port.  St.  Vincent's  Gate 
was  flanked  by  massive  stone  towers,  and 
had  gained  the  name  of  the  Prison  Tower 
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of  Vannes.  The  title  had  been  well  earned, 
for  after  the  disastrous  fight  of  Quiberon, 
when  the  cathedral,  and  even  the  cattle- 
sheds,  did  not  suffice,  Royalist  prisoners 
were  confined  there  by  hundreds. 

Its  grated  windows  looked  over  a  strip 
of  sand,  on  which  De  Sombreuil  and  the 
Bishop  of  Dol,  with  twenty  of  the  most 
important  Royalist  prisoners,  were  shot. 
De  Puisaye  had  escaped,  but  daily  strong 
parties  of  prisoners  were  marched  out,  and 
the  desolate  strip  of  sand  became  a  sham- 
bles. At  last  one  solitary  man  alone 
remained,  and  death  had  so  plainly  marked 
him  that  powder  and  ball  were  useless. 
Besides,  he  had  a  secret  in  his  possession, 
and  if  he  could  get  better  he  might  give 
up  his  trust,  and  then  be  shot. 

Months  had  become  years,  and  still 
Philip  De  Brissac  lingered   on  a  hopeless 
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prison  life,  his  iron  frame  and  indomitable 
will  triumphing  with  difficulty  over  death. 
The  sallow  complexion  had  become  of  a 
settled  pallor,  the  cheeks  were  sunken,  and 
he  stooped  now.  The  hair  was  nearly 
grey,  but  the  quick  black  eyes  were  restless 
and  bright  as  ever.  The  life  of  inaction 
was  killing  him. 

"If  he  but  live/'  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  paced  to  and  fro  like  a  caged 
tiger,  "  and  if  I  could  but  know  of 
it. 

The  key  was  inserted  in  the  lock.  It 
was  not  the  jailer,  old  Chabot,  but  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  Breton  girl,  with  bare 
arms  and  long  black  hair. 

"  News  for  you,  mon  pays  I"  she  ex- 
claimed cheerfully,  forgetting  to  shut  the 
door  after  her. 

"Well,  Marguerite/'  replied  Philip  sadly, 
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pausing  in  his  walk,  a  am  I  to  be  marched 
out  and  shot  ?  Ma  foi,  it  would  not  be 
much  difference/' 

"  Ah,  then  my  father,  not  his  daughter, 
would  be  the  messenger,"  answered  the 
girl,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head.  "  No, 
it's  not  that,  mon  pays — an  English  cutter 
has  been  driven  ashore,  and  Pere  Anzot, 
looking  for  what  he  could  find,  picked  up 
one  of  the  crew  lashed  to  a  mast." 

"  And  took  him  off  just  because  he  could 
not  have  the  spar  without  V  said  Philip. 

"Just  so,"  answered  Marguerite,  nod- 
ding, and  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"  I  was  at  the  Mairie  when  they  brought 
him  in.  He  has  such  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
and  he's  English." 

"  The  place  is  large  enough,  find  another 
prison.     I  hate  English." 

"  Oh,  for  that,  everyone  does  ;  but  this 
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one  is  handsome ;  besides,  he  won't  be 
here  long,"  and  Marguerite  clattered  across 
the  floor  to  the  barred  window.  "There 
they  come  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Philip  looked  at  the  open  door,  then 
shook  his  head  as  he  thought  of  the  guard 
below,  and  threw  himself  moodily  on  a 
wooden  bench. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, Marguerite,"  he  said  drily. 

"  That's  just  the  reason,  mon  pays," 
answered  the  girl  quickly,  "  I  ought  to 
enjoy  myself  while  I  can.  This  one's  eyes 
are  blue,  and  my  Pierre's  are  black.  Here 
he  comes." 

Wheezing  and  coughing,  old  Chabot,  the 
jailer,  Marguerite's  father,  grumbled  at 
finding  the  door  open. 

"  You  here  !"  he  said,  "you  baggage  !"  as 
he  made  way  for  the  new  prisoner.     "  Gro 
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to  your  work,  I  say,  and  don't  be  mooning 
after  every  young  jackanapes  cast  up  by 
the  sea." 

Without  any  cap,  his  clothes  torn,  and 
his  hair  matted  with  salt  water  and  sand, 
Louis  paused  to  look  round  him.  He  had 
been  found  by  the  wreckers  rolled  up  in  a 
sandy  bay  on  the  islet  of  Hoedeck,  with 
the  herring  gulls  circling  and  wheeling 
round  him,  and  his  face  was  even  yet 
bruised  and  disfigured,  while  his  clothes 
were  heavy  with  salt.  The  wreckers 
wanted  the  spar,  so  they  undid  the  lash- 
ings, and  even  then  most  likely  they  would 
have  left  him  there,  had  he  not  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Shutting  the  door,  and  driving  his 
daughter  before  him,  old  Pere  Chabot 
stumbled  down  the  stone  steps,  Louis, 
having   neither   shoes   nor    stockings,    ad- 
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vancing  noiselessly  towards  the  companion 
of  his  prison. 

"  Good  morning,  comrade  I"  exclaimed 
the  supposed  Englishman,  speaking  in 
French. 

Philip  looked  up  with  a  start,  rose 
from  the  bench,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then,  with  one  long  cry  of  surprise  and 
delight,  clasped  Louis  in  his  arms.  Lean- 
ing his  hands  on  the  youth's  shoulder,  he 
gazed  into  his  face,  marking  the  change 
which  the  hold  free  life  he  had  led 
effected.  Putting  back  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  he  pushed  him  gently  on  to  the 
seat,  then  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  fairly  giving  way,  his 
frame  trembling  with  emotion. 

"  I  never  thought  we  two  should  meet 
again,  Louis  \"  he  exclaimed,  rising  and 
striding  nervously  up  and  down  the  room, 
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vainly  endeavouring  to  master  his  emo- 
tion. 

Hours  afterwards,  when  Marguerite 
brought  the  dinner,  they  were  seated  on 
the  bench  together.  But  though  Louis 
had  told  his  tale,  he  had  said  nothing 
about  Ida. 

"  Tiens !"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  as  she 
laid  a  dish  of  beans  cooked  with  garlic,  a 
piece  of  fat  bacon,  and  a  great  hunch  of 
bread,  on  the  table.  "  Tiens,  you  don't 
seem  to  dislike  the  Englishman  after 
all/' 

"  And  why  should  he  ?"  exclaimed  Louis, 
as  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
kissed  her  plump  cheek. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  is  that  English  manners  ?" 
cried  Marguerite,  laughing,  her  eyes  dancing 
over  with  fun.  "  Well,  as  you  are  to  march 
early  to-morrow  for   L orient,   I  suppose  I 
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mustn't  say  much,  only  don't  you  do  that 
again,  Mr.  Englishman/' 

"  To-morrow,  Marguerite  ?"  asked  Philip. 
"  Then  you  must  help  us  to-day  to  escape. 
See,"  he  continued,  walking  to  one  corner, 
and  with  difficulty  raising  a  slab  of  stone 
flooring  he  drew  forth  a  long  rope.  "  See, 
this  was  prepared  for  De  Sombreuil's  escape. 
It's  mine  now." 

Replacing  the  slab,  he  drew  Marguerite 
into  one  corner,  explained  his  plans,  and 
combated  her  irresolution,  until  the  voice 
of  the  old  jailer  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
chiding  his  daughter's  delay  in  sharp 
querulous  tones. 

"  I  must  go  now,  mon  pays,"  she  said,  as 
she  flew  across  the  room,  "  but  I'll  see 
Pierre  Lemoine,  and  he'll  do  anything  for 
me,  never  fear,"  and  Marguerite  cast  a 
wicked  look  at  Louis  as  she  darted  out. 
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"  Don't  forget  to  lock  the  door  and  bring 
me  the  key,"  called  the  jailer. 

The  prison  fare  was  coarse,  but  Louis 
was  used  to  rough  it,  and  then  fairly- 
wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  he 
grasped  his  comrade's  hand  once  more, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  bed  slept 
heavily. 

Philip  took  the  solitary  chair,  placing  it 
beside  the  bed.  Sitting  down,  he  watched 
the  sleeper,  smiling  as  he  noticed  his  regu- 
lar breathing  and  manly  bronzed  face. 

Hours  passed,  the  sun  sank  in  the  west, 
and  Marguerite  came  in  with  the  supper. 
Black  barley  bread  and  hard  cheese.  She 
nodded  gaily  to  Philip. 

"All  right,  mon  pays,"  she  whispered. 
"  Lemoine  will  be  on  the  look  out,  but  I 
dare  not  stay." 

Putting  the  bread  and  cheese,  together 
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with  a  stone  pitcher  of  water,  on  the  table, 
Marguerite  walked  to  the  bed-side. 

"  How  calmly  he  sleeps,"  she  said,  "  and 
is  he  not  handsome,  and  to  think  he  was  so 
nearly  drowned."  Stooping  over  him,  the 
kind-hearted  girl  just  touched  his  forehead 
with  her  lips,  and  Louis,  a  light  sleeper, 
opened  his  eyes. 

Blushing  deeply,  Marguerite  ran  to  the 
door,  gained  it,  then  turned. 

"We  will  meet  at  the  farm,  mon  pays. 
Bonne  chance,"  and  then  waving  her  hand 
she  disappeared,  turning  the  large  key  with 
unnecessary  noise. 

"  Now  look,  Louis,"  said  Philip.  "  You 
are  to  march  for  L orient  to-morrow  ;  at  nine 
and  before  that  time,  we  must  be  free." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Louis,  his 
mouth  full  of  black  bread. 

"Well,    old    Chabot    is    to    marry   his 
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daughter  this  very  week,"  continued  Philip, 
who  seemed  to  have  recovered  all  his  old 
energy. 

"What,  that  bright-eyed  Marguerite?" 

Philip  nodded.  "  In  this  out-of-the-way 
country  marriages,"  he  said,  "  are  arranged 
between  the  parents,  before  the  mayor,  and 
then  bride  and  bridegroom  go  back  to  their 
respective  homes,  until  it  pleases  the  rela- 
tives that  the  religious  ceremony  should 
take  place.  Now  that  is  just  where  Mar- 
guerite and  Lemoine  are,  and  if  we  can 
pass  the  sentry,  Pierre  will  hide  us  at  the 
farm  until  pursuit  is  over.  All  the  country 
round  will  be  invited,  and  we  can  easily 
pass  unnoticed." 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  taking  a  draught  of 
water.     "  Let  us  try." 

And  Philip  explained  the  details  of  his 
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scheme,  showing  the  rope,  in  which  Louis 
made  several  knots  with  all  a  sailor  s  quick- 
ness. 

"  One  question.  The  papers,  have  you 
them  V 

Louis  opened  his  shirt,  showing  the  small 
packet  which,  in  its  covering  of  untanned 
leather,  had  been  kept  from  the  salt  water. 

"  Now  for  the  trial,"  he  exclaimed. 

Outside  the  narrow  window  the  sentry 
could  be  seen  pacing.  He  passed,  and  Louis 
looked  out.  The  prison  tower  opened  on 
to  the  port,  and  was  flanked  by  two  smaller 
ones,  united  to  the  main  building  by  a 
crenellated  wall.  Just  below  the  window, 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  an  ash  tree  had 
taken  root.  The  knotted  cord  fixed  to  this, 
descent  was  easy. 

"Give  me  the  rope,  I'll  manage  that," 
he  whispered. 
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"  Keep  out  of  the  light,  and  leave  it  to 
me,"  replied  De  Brissac.  iC  The  sentry  has 
orders  to  fire." 

But  the  lad  was  not  so  easily  controlled  as 
in  former  times,  and  snatching  the  rope,  let 
himself  from  the  window  ;  a  few  seconds 
sufficed  to  run  it  round  the  ash  sapling. 

"  Hist,  here  he  comes  !"  reached  his  ear 
from  above,  and  then  he  heard  the  regular 
tread  of  the  sentry.  The  night  was  dark, 
as  he  crouched  against  the  angle  of  the 
wall.  Passing  in  front  of  the  gloomy 
gateway,  the  sentry  paused,  a  bit  of  mortar 
rolling  nearly  to  his  feet.  Every  moment 
might  bring  with  it  discovery,  when  coming 
from  the  port,  the  voice  of  Marguerite  was 
heard  singing  a  Breton  ballad.  The  soldier 
turned.  He  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  next  moment  the  rope  ran 
through  the  fugitive's  fingers,  and  his  feet 
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touched  the  ground.  A  loud  laugh  from 
Marguerite,  a  scuffle,  and  a  little  cry. 

"  Keep  in  the  shadow  of  the  gateway," 
whispered  De  Brissac,  as  he  stood  by  his 
side. 

Step  by  step  the  fugitives  moved  on. 
They  could  see  the  sentry  now,  he  had  his 
back  towards  them. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Marguerite,"  he  was 
saying.  "  It  is  so  lonely.  They  say  the 
Bishop  of  Dol  walks  here  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  saw  something  moving  on  the  wall 
yonder.  Vrai,  I  was  thinking  of  putting  a 
ball  through  it,  when  you  came  up.  Stay 
a  minute  or  two  with  a  poor  fellow." 

"  You  great  coward  !  and  what  will  your 
sergeant  say,  Francois  ?  Pimpernet  don't 
stand  nonsense." 

But  Francois  passed  one  arm  round  the 
girl's  waist,  and  a  slight  scuffle  ensued. 

VOL.    II.  6 
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"  Now's  our  time  !  Run  for  it ;  111 
follow,"  whispered  Philip  ;  and  noiselessly, 
with  bare  feet,  Louis  crossed  the  open,  and 
gained  the  piles  of  the  port. 

De  Brissac  rose  to  follow,  but  one  of  his 
sabots  which  were  slung  round  his  neck 
struck  against  the  archway. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  soldier  turned. 
"  Qui  vive  V  he  challenged,  wrhile,  with  a 
scream,  Marguerite  darted  away.  "Qui 
vive  ?  I  say.  Come  forward,  or  I  fire  !" 
called  the  sentry,  bringing  down  his  mus- 
ket with  a  clank. 

De  Brissac  was  an  old  soldier,  broken  to 
danger.  Slipping  his  long  knife  up  his 
sleeve,  he  stepped  out  from  the  archway. 
u  I  am  a  friend,"  he  said. 

"  Advance,  and  give  the  password, 
friend  !" 

"  I  cannot.     I  was  here  to  meet  Mar- 
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guerite.  You  would  not  betray  a  love 
affair,  would  you  ?  You're  none  so  parti- 
cular yourself." 

But  Francois  Villedo,  though  only  a 
private,  was  an  old  soldier,  too,  and  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  falling  mortar.  He 
brought  his  piece  to  the  charge  ;  his  fore- 
finger crooked  on  the  trigger,  and  the 
bayonet  was  within  a  foot  of  De  Brissac's 
breast. 

"Right-about-face,  my  friend.  March 
for  the  guard-room/'  he  replied,  firmly. 

"  I'm  a  pays,  born  and  bred  at  Auray," 
pleaded  Philip,  using  the  patois  of  the 
country.  "  If  kissing  a  pretty  girl's  a 
crime,  it  isn't  for  you  to  punish  it." 

"Right-about-face,  quick  march,  or  I'll 
spit  you  like  a  lark,'!  replied  the  sentry, 
drawing  back  for  the  plunge. 

"  By  Saint  Anne  D' Auray,  I'd  not  if  you 
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were  not  two  to  one,  and  a  priest,  too,  at 
your  back." 

Superstitious,  like  all  his  countrymen, 
the  remembrance  of  the  Bishop's  ghost 
flashed  across  the  sentry's  mind,  and  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder.  Ready  for  the 
spring,  Philip  dashed  like  lightning  under 
the  bayonet,  burying  his  knife  in  the  man  s 
throat,  and  striking  downwards. 

A  hot  gush  of  blood  followed,  and  the 
sentry  fell  forward  on  his  face,  struggled 
convulsively  for  a  moment,  and  then  all 
was  still. 

"  It  was  both  our  lives  or  his/'  muttered 
De  Brissac,  as  he  glided  across  the  open 
like  a  shadow,  and  disappeared  among  the 
piles  of  the  port. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   BRETON   HOMESTEAD. 

"1VTEARLY  forty  miles  south-east  of 
Vannes,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  pene- 
trates more  than  ten  miles  inland.  A 
mass  of  ruins  are  crumbling  away  on  the 
low-lying  plains,  and  the  superstitious 
Breton  sailor  crosses  himself  as  his  "  chasse 
maree "  runs  past  them ;  for  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Hyacinth  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  so  far  back  as  the  year  500. 
Overlooking  it  stands  a  wooded  knoll, 
and  that  has  its  ruins,  too.  Prince  Giles 
of  Brittany   once   inhabited   the    Chateau 
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of  Ioncheres,  and  four  hundred  years  later 
Henri  IV.  fought  one  of  his  great  battles 
under  its  walls. 

Ferched  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
sea  one  massive  tower  yet  remains,  and 
many  rooms  and  galleries  exist  in  a 
ruinous  state;  but  the  great  court,  where 
Giles  of  Brittany  was  walking  with  Marie 
De  Rohan,  when  Godfrey  De  Brissac, 
Philip's  treacherous  ancestor,  arrived  with 
four  hundred  spears  to  lead  him  to  death, 
by  his  own  brother's  order,  is  filled  with 
briars,  and  lumps  of  fallen  masonry.  Under- 
neath the  castle-wall  there  runs  a  stream 
of  pure  water,  and  this  stream  takes  its 
source  close  by  a  strange-looking  mound, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  up  like  a 
mushroom  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
This  is  an  old  tumulus  far  more  ancient 
than  either   abbey  or   tower.     When   the 
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moon  is  in  her  first  quarter,  a  spectre 
emerges  from  the  mound,  dressed  in 
strange  garments  made  of  skins.  Taking 
its  way  down  the  stream,  the  ghost  ever 
pauses  at  one  particular  spot,  then  draws 
from  its  breast  a  bloody  garment.  The 
terrified  peasants  say  that  the  water  bubbles 
and  hisses  as  the  spectre  tries  in  vain  to 
wash  out  the  blood- stain  ;  but  it  is  useless, 
and  the  ghostly  form  seats  itself  near  the 
bank,  sending  forth  a  long  despairing 
unearthly  wail,  like  that  of  the  Banshee. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  inland  is  a 
mass  of  low  irregular  building,  carefully 
thatched.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall,  and  rows  of  tall  poplars  protect  it 
from  the  winter  gales.  This  is  the  farm 
of  Ioncheres.  A  great  court-yard  lies  before 
the  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  heap  of  manure,    a   Breton    peasant's 
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delight,  and  as  seaweed-leaves,  and  all 
the  sweepings  of  house  and  farm,  together 
with  dead  fish,  and  small  animals  are  cast 
on  it ;  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  only  removed 
once  a-year,  it  follows,  that  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  right  direction,  the  owner  can 
sit  at  home,  and  enjoy  not  only  the  sight 
but  the  smell  of  his  riches. 

On  the  trunk  of  a  felled  and  barked  tree, 
close  to  the  door  of  the  well-to-do  home- 
stead, lazily  contemplating  the  pigs,  and 
enjoying  a  short  black  pipe  filled  with 
tobacco,  sat  its  owner.  He  was  looking  at 
his  riches,  and  thinking  that  he  was  to 
bring  home  his  bride  the  next  day,  for  the 
man  was  no  other  than  Pierre  Lemoine,  the 
affianced  husband  of  the  pretty  Marguerite. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  since  the  escape 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  Tower  of  Vannes. 
The  country  all  round  had    been  scoured 
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hitherto  in  vain,  and  a  strong  party  of  Re- 
publican soldiers  was  busy  at  that  moment 
searching  the  farm. 

The  search  was  not  a  very  severe  one,  for 
Pierre  Lemoine  himself  could  not  be  sus- 
pected. He  had  never  taken  part  against 
the  Republic  ;  was  going  to  be  married  the 
next  day ;  was  known  to  be  a  warm  com- 
fortable fellow,  and  in  his  way,  a  liberal 
one 

The  farm-servants  came  in  and  out, 
their  wooden  sabots  clattering,  the  cattle 
could  be  heard  lowing  in  the  meadows  by 
the  water-side,  answered  by  those  left  in 
the  byres,  and  Pierre  himself  was  taking 
matters  very  quietly,  evidently  not  feeling 
any  interest  in  the  search,  though  conducted 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Sergeant  Pimper- 
net  himself. 

Lemoine   was    a   middle-sized,   strongly 
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built  man,  with  heavy  features,  and  short, 
wiry  hair.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
five,  though  he  looked  older,  and  was 
honest,  laborious,  and  thrifty.  Marguerite, 
pretty  as  she  was,  might  have  done  worse. 
He  wore  the  singular  tunic  then  used  in 
Brittany.  Having  a  hood,  it  resembles 
in  some  degree  a  priest's  cloak,  but  was 
short.  His  sturdy  legs  were  cased  in 
breeches,  tying  under  the  knee,  coarse 
woollen  stockings,  and  heavy  sabots.  The 
tunic  was  open,  showing  a  shirt  of  home- 
spun linen,  scrupulously  clean,  while  round 
the  waist  a  scarf  of  bright  blue  was  wound. 

"  Put  some  cider  on  the  table,  mother  ; 
when  Pimpernet's  tired,  he'll  be  wanting 
a  drink,"  called  out  Pierre,  waking  from  his 
reverie,  and  removing  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son,"  replied  a  voice  from 
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within.     "  Ma j  it  please   the  Virgin  and 
Saint  Anne  D'Auray,  he  wants  it  soon." 

Pierre  laughed,  then  rose,  and  walked 
into  the  room.  The  floor  was  of  beaten 
mud,  and  though  large,  there  was  only  one 
window,  with  small  lozenge-shaped  pane3. 
There  was  a  yawning  fire-place,  so  vast  that 
it  took  a  little  load  of  pine-wood  to  fill  it. 
At  each  side  a  well-worn  block  of 
rough-hewn  oak  served  as  seats,  where, 
when  work  was  over,  Lemoine  would  en- 
sconce himself  for  hours,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  thinking  heavily  about  Marguerite. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  room  stood  the  bed, 
a  kind  of  large  box,  with  four  pilasters  cut 
in  oak,  black  with  smoke  and  age.  A 
mattrass  and  a  great  bag  stuffed  with  fresh 
oat-straw,  covered  with  large,  clean,  but 
coarse  homespun  linen  sheets,  formed  the 
bedding.    So  high  was  this  bed,  that  a  long 
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box  or  coffer,  which  served  to  keep  clothes 
in,  was  used  also  as  a  step  for  the  master  to 
reach  his  sleeping-place.  Some  wooden 
settles,  an  oak  table,  and  two  or  three 
chairs,  formed  the  furniture ;  but  there 
were  many  large  cupboards,  some  filled  with 
linen  made  at  home,  others  crammed  with 
plates  and  crockery.  Joining  on  to  this 
room,  were  the  long  well-built  byres,  where 
the  cattle  lived.  They  were  not  often 
cleaned  out,  and  separated  only  from  the 
principal  room  by  a  thin  lath  and  plaster 
wall,  a  door  opening  in  to  them  ;  so  that 
the  master  could  see  what  was  going  on 
as  he  sat  at  dinner.  One  or  two  smaller 
rooms  leading  out  of  the  larger  were  less 
luxuriously  furnished,  and  then  came  the 
dwellings  of  the  farm-servants,  and  the 
offices  where  butter  and  cheese  were  made. 
It  was  quite  a  little  world  shut  in  by  its 
mud  walls,  and  waving  poplar-trees. 
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Mere  Lemoine  must  have  been  at  least 
sixty  years  old,  but  for  all  that  she  was 
active,  and  perfectly  able  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  the  farm.  Her  long  grey  hair 
was  rolled  in  a  knot,  while  over  it  was  tied 
a  bright-coloured  handkerchief.  Towering 
over  this  rose  the  high  pointed  cap,  stiff- 
ened with  starch,  and  ornamented  with 
lace  work  whose  lappets  fell  nearly  to  the 
waist.  A  camisole  of  thick  serge,  open  in 
front  to  show  the  scrupulously  clean  che- 
mise, which  was  fastened  at  the  throat 
by  bone  buttons.  A  gaily-striped  thick 
woollen  petticoat,  reaching  below  the  knees, 
allowed  a  stout  pair  of  legs  to  be  seen, 
cased  in  warm  stockings,  the  feet  pro- 
tected by  wooden  sabots. 

They  are  a  hard-working  race,  neither 
sex  having  much  amusement,  the  women 
in    particular,  the   great   events   in  whose 
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lives  are  their  own  marriages  and  those  of 
their  children.  Mere  Lemoine  was  a  widow, 
and  Pierre  an  only  child. 

"  Aye,  aye,  son,"  said  the  old  woman,  as 
she  shuffled  into  the  room  with  a  great  jug 
of  foaming  cider,  which  she  placed  on  the 
table,  "  you  bring  your  bride  home  to- 
morrow, and  your  old  mother  won  t  be 
wanted  then." 

The  tears  which  trickled  down  her  face 
as  she  spoke,  she  unconsciously  wiped  away 
with  the  lappets  of  her  cap. 

"  Nonsense,  mother,"  replied  Pierre, 
kindly.  "  Marguerite  and  you  are  old 
friends,  and  there's  room  enough  for  all. 
She  will  be  here  this  afternoon,  and 
mustn't  see  you  crying,  mother.  I  won- 
der did  Jean  bring  in  the  lame  sheep 
left  on  the  heights  yesterday.  Ill  go 
and  see." 
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"  Nay,  stay  where  thou  art,  Pierre,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman,  coming  up  to  her  son 
and  kissing  him  fondly.  "  Like  thy  father, 
thy  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Sergeant 
Pimpernet  must  not  lack  a  cup  of  cider 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  my  husband's 
house.  Stay  thou  here,  and  I'll  see  to  the 
sheep." 

Pierre  Lemoine  obeyed,  seating  himself 
on  one  of  the  blocks  of  wood  close  to  the 
blazing  fire,  and  set  to  work  again,  smoking 
stolidly,  as  if  he  had  not  a  preoccupation 
in  the  world,  though  he  was  expecting  his 
bride,  and  a  search  was  being  executed  in 
his  house.  The  lowing  of  his  cattle,  and 
the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  came  to  him  on 
the  breeze,  laden  as  it  was  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  court-yard.  And  so  he  smoked 
away  placidly. 

Had    any    one    watched    him   narrowly, 
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they  would  have  seen,  despite  the  stolid 
look,  there  was  a  nervous  glance  at  the 
door  from  time  to  time.  He  started,  and 
his  face  flushed  a  little  as  it  opened  and  a 
soldier  entered. 

"  Well,"  he  ejaculated,  without  rising, 
"  I  hope  you're  satisfied,  Pimpernet,  now 
that  you  have  turned  everything  upside 
down.'7 

"  Nay,  never  be  angry,  ami  Pierre,"  re- 
plied the  sergeant  cheerfully,  as  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  light  jaunty  step  straight 
to  the  mug  of  cider,  filling  himself  a  great 
flagon.  "I'm  but  doing  my  duty,"  he 
continued,  dashing  the  foam  from  beard 
and  moustache  after  a  deep  draught. 
"  Mere  Lemoine  told  me  to  say  the  lame 
sheep  has  been  brought  in." 

"  You've  lost  me  a  good  half-day's  work 
on  the  farm,  by  Saint  Anne  D'Auray,  you 
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have,  and  it's  ill  done  at  such  a  time.  You 
a  pays  too." 

"  Duty,  citoyen — duty,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, laughing.  "  You  are  the  only  son 
of  a  widow,  consequently  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service,  or  you'd  .know  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  put  a  ball  into  you  if  I  were  ordered, 
though  we  were  brothers,  mon  gars,"  and 
he  took  another  pull  at  the  cider. 

Sergeant  Pimpernet  was  a  little,  wiry, 
active  man,  some  forty  years  of  age,  and 
evidently  very  fond  of  cider. 

"  I  hear,"  cried  Mere  Lemoine,  who  came 
shuffling  along,  her  tall  cap  shivering  and 
shaking  as  she  advanced — "  I  hear,  Pim- 
pernet, one  of  thy  men  was  killed.  Tell 
us  about  it." 

Pierre  Lemoine  sett]ed  himself  down  on 
his  seat,  for  there  is  nothing  a  Breton  loves 
more  than  a  tale,  especially  if  there  be  love 
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and  murder  in  it.  The  long  winter  eve- 
nings are  passed  round  the  fire,  smoking 
and  tale-telling,  and  even  after  the  master 
has  retired,  the  women  of  the  house,  hud- 
dled round  the  blaze,  will  continue  until 
they  get  frightened  by  every  blast  of  wind 
that  sways  the  tall  poplars  to  and  fro. 

"Look  you,  Sergeant,"  said  the  thrifty 
old  housewife,  going  to  a  cupboard,  whence 
she  produced  a  long-necked  bottle,  "  here's 
something  better  than  cider.  Send  your 
men  away.  Not  one  minute's  work  shall 
I  get  out  of  the  wenches  while  your  Blues 
are  there." 

"True,  dame,  true,"  answered  the  ser- 
geant, rising  as  he  glanced  at  the  long- 
necked  bottle.  "  I'll  soon  clear  the  farm, 
and  be  back  in  no  time,"  and  Pimpernet, 
who  liked  Nantes  better  than  cider,  went 
out,  leaving  his  shako  on  the  table. 
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The  old  woman  smiled,  and  looked  very 
knowing,  her  high  cap  trembled  as  she 
nodded  her  head  and  poured  out  the  liquor 
into  small  tumblers,  awaiting  the  sergeant's 
return. 

A  loud  word  of  command,  the  tramp  of 
men,  and  Pimpernet  once  more  bustled  into 
the  room. 

"  I've  only  ten  minutes  to  spare,  dame," 
he  exclaimed.  "I'm  to  billet  my  fellows 
at  Ioncheres,  and  to  have  a  search  among 
the  ruins  to-morrow,  so  give  me  some 
tobacco." 

"  But  what  about  the  murder  ?"  asked 
the  old  woman,  as  the  sergeant  seated 
himself,  sprawling  his  shapely  feet  before 
the  blaze,  arid  purring  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
"  Here,  drink  this,  it  will  warm  you,  mon 
gars." 

Unused  to  the  potent  liquor,  which  was 
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over-proof,  the  sergeant  nearly  choked 
himself,  coughing  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  There  will  be  more  men  murdered/'  he 
sputtered  out  at  last,  when  he  could  speak, 
"  if  you  give  me  fire  like  that  to  pour  down 
my  throat — water,  dame,  water,  for  the  love 
of  St.  Anne  D'Auray  !" 

"  But  about  the  dead  man  ?"  persisted 
Mere  Lemoine  as  she  obeyed. 

"  Why,  you  know  him.  It  was  poor 
Francois  Yilledo  of  the  43d.  He  was 
born  at  Ioncheres.  I  posted  him  myself, 
and  when,  two  hours  after,  Corporal  Heulin 
went  round  with  the  relief  he  was  dead 
and  cold,  with  a  wound  in  the  throat  which 
would  have  let  out  the  life  of  a  giant." 

"  Jesu  Marie,  how  dreadful !"  ejaculated 
the  old  dame,  the  very  lappets  of  her  cap 
trembling  with  emotion. 
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"  The  two  prisoners  were  missing,  and 
the  Pere  Duchesne's  boat  was  gone,  so  that 
they  escaped  by  sea,"  continued  Pim- 
pernet. 

"  But  who  did  it  ?"  inquired  Pierre, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
staring  fixedly  at  the  sergeant,  who 
was  sipping  his  spirit  and  smacking  his 
lips. 

"Why  the  same  hand  that  killed  De 
Verneuil,  the  best  soldier  we  had  in  Hoche's 
brigade.  The  prisoner,  to  be  sure,  who 
was  to  have  been  sent  up  to  Paris,  where 
he  would  have  been  tortured,  if  neces- 
sary. Villedo  was  alive  and  well  an  hour 
before.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  only  nine- 
teen," soliloquised  the  sergeant. 

"But,"  inquired  Pierre,  puffing  out  a 
cloud  of  smoke  as  he  spoke,  "  how  do  you 
know  he  was  alive  an  hour  before  ?" 
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"Because  Marguerite  Chabot  spoke  to 
him,"  replied  Pimpernet. 

Pierre  started. 

"  What  was  Marguerite  doing  there  ?" 
demanded  the  old  dame  sharply. 

1 '  Seeing  her  aunt  off  by  boat/'  answered 
the  sergeant.  "  A  rope  was  dangling  from 
the  window  of  the  tower.  Never  mind! 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  them,  and 
then  'Gare.'  And  now  good  night,  mon 
gars.     Good  night,  Mere  Lemoine." 

"  Come  to-morrow,  Pimpernet,"  replied 
the  hospitable  old  dame,  "  but  don't  bring 
any  of  your  Blues  with  you.  It  will  be 
a  week  before  I  get  the  girls'  heads  straight 
as  it  is." 

"  All  right,  mother ;  I'll  do  my  work 
over  yonder,"  and  he  jerked  his  chin  in  the 
direction  of  the  ruins,  "  and  be  with  you 
early,"     and    then     Sergeant     Pimpernet, 
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placing  his  shako  jauntily  on  his  head, 
nodded  to  Pierre,  and  went  whistling  away 
through  the  great  gates,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself. 

Pierre  sat  meditating. 

1 '  Seeing  her  aunt  off  ?  Why,  mother, 
she's  not  got  any  aunt  within  fifty  leagues  ! 
I  don't  understand  it," 

"  Then  you'd  better  ask  her,"  replied  his 
mother,  with  a  scornful  toss  of  the  cap, 
that  set  the  lace-work  trembling  and  rust- 
ling. "As  it  is,  hadn't  you  better  see  to 
the  sick  cattle,  while  I  lay  supper  ?  Here, 
Celine-— Marie !"  called  the  old  woman,  as  • 
she  summoned  her  household  around  her. 

Muttering  to  himself,  Pierre  obeyed,  and 
passing  out  by  the  ill-fitting  door,  entered 
his  byres.  They  were  most  of  them  empty, 
the  cattle  being  out  on  the  pasture  land, 
and   the   men   at  their  field-work.      Four 
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stalls,  however,  in  a  stable,  constituting  the 
hospital,  were  occupied  ;  but  Lemoine 
loosed  the  cattle,  turning  them  out. 

Sweeping  up  the  litter  carefully,  he 
strolled  into  the  courtyard,  and  looked 
about  him — returned,  and  leaned  against 
the  door-sill.  The  great  gates  were  closed, 
the  fowls  and  pigs  rooting  in  the  manure 
heap,  while  flocks  of  pigeons  were  circling 
round.  Pierre  seemed  satisfied.  Closing 
the  door  of  the  byre,  he  ]et  fall  the  heavy 
wooden  bar  which  secured  it,  and  then, 
stepping  into  the  centre  stall,  stooped 
down,  and  with  some  difficulty  raised  a 
large  stone  which  formed  part  of  the  floor- 
ing. Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  a 
human  form  emerged  from  the  aperture. 
It  was  De  Brissac. 

"  All  is  safe  ;  the  Blues  are  gone.  But 
where's  the  other  ?"  asked  Pierre. 
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"  He  has  fainted/'  answered  Philip. 
"  Just  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and  111  get 
him  up.     It's  awfully  close  down  there." 

Every  farm-house  in  Brittany  of  any 
size  had  places  of  concealment  in  that  day, 
just  as  in  England  during  Cromwell's  time 
the  larger  houses  had  their  refuges  for  per- 
secuted priests.  Thus,  while  Pimpernet 
made  his  search,  one  of  the  sick  cattle  had 
stood  over  the  spot,  only  the  place  had  not 
been  used  for  some  time,  and  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  Blues  had  precipitated 
matters.  Philip  soon  let  himself  once  more 
down  the  narrow  opening,  reaching  a  kind 
of  pit  at  the  bottom,  where  some  eight 
people  might  have  huddled  together.  The 
smell  was  frightful,  and  when  the  stone 
was  down  the  refuge  was  pitch  dark,  and 
the  air  foul  in  the  extreme.  Now  it  was 
raised,  the  atmosphere  was  supportable. 
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11  I'll  face  a  regiment  of  Blues,  but  111 
not  come  down  here  again  !"  exclaimed 
Louis  when  he  recovered  consciousness, 
after  a  long  draught  of  cold  water. 

In  the  house  all  was  bustle,  for  the  bride 
and  her  friends  had  arrived.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  were  being  made, 
and  Dame  Lemoine  fluttered  in  and  out  of 
the  rooms,  her  cap,  as  usual,  quivering  and 
shaking  with  excitement.  The  Mayor  of 
Ioncheres,  and  other  village  dignitaries  who 
were  to  superintend  the  marriage,  were 
momentarily  expected ;  the  men  were 
coming  in  from  the  fields,  and  the  shep- 
herds driving  home  their  flocks. 

Pierre  was  a  busy  man  at  that  moment, 
and  yet  he  found  time  to  draw  his  bride 
aside,  and,  despite  the  bustle,  the  two  were 
soon  seated  on  the  great  coffer  near  the 
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bed,  in  confidential  talk.  Dissatisfied  with 
what  the  sergeant  had  let  drop,  Pierre  was 
a  little  hard  to  be  satisfied  at  first,  but 
Marguerite  looked  so  pretty,  so  fresh,  and 
told  her  tale  so  well,  that  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced all  she  had  done  was  right.  Mar- 
guerite could  have  convinced  him  of  any- 
thing just  then,  so  Pierre  finished  where 
most  men  would  have  done  in  his  position, 
by  catching  his  bride  round  the  waist,  and 
giving  her  a  kiss,  which  could  be  heard 
even  in  the  far  corners  of  the  room. 

"  If  there's  any  mischief  going,  there's 
sure  to  be  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
Marguerite,"  he  said,  laughing,  at  the  same 
time  giving  her  a  slap  on  the  back,  which 
would  have  astonished  any  one  except  a 
Breton  peasant  girl  ;  "  and  since  you  are  so 
fond  of  it,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with 
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the  Englishman.  He  declares  he'd  rather 
be  shot  than  r.towed  away  in  the  refuge 
again  ;  and  I'm  afraid  of  Pimpernet." 

"  What  about  monpays,  yonder  ?"  asked 
Marguerite,  for  De  Brissac  was  deep  in 
conversation  with  Mere  Lemoine.  "  Both 
my  father  and  Pimpernet  will  know  him,  at 
all  events,  under  any  disguise." 

"  Oh !  I  have  a  hiding-place  for  him, 
which  all  the  Blues  in  Hoche's  army  won't 
find.  Never  mind  him,  Marguerite,  it's 
your  Englishman  I  am  puzzled  about,"  an- 
swered Pierre,  as  he  played  awkwardly 
with  his  bride's  hand. 

"Well,  come  nearer,  you  great  stupid 
bear !"  said  Marguerite,  laughing,  "  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do  with  the 
Englishman,  who  speaks  French  better 
than  you  and  I  do." 

Placing  her  pretty  mouth  close  to  Pierre's 
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great  sunburnt  ears,  she  whispered  a  few 
words. 

Lifting  his  brawny  hand,  Pierre  brought 
the  open  palm  down  on  his  thigh  with  a 
smack,  then  bursting  into  a  laugh,  he 
caught  Marguerite  in  his  arms,  kissing  her 
half-a-dozen  times. 

"  By  Saint  Anne  D'Auray,  thou  art  a 
clever  girl !  Why  Pimpernet,  sharp  as  he 
thinks  himself,  is  a  fool  to  you.  Here, 
mother — Mere  Lemoine,  come  here,  and 
bring  the  young  gars  with  you." 

The  laughter  seemed  contagious,  for  the 
old  woman's  tall  cap  shook  until  the  lace 
lappets  fairly  danced  again,  and  Louis 
looked  at  Marguerite,  whose  eyes  were  full 
of  fun,  and  then  he  laughed  too,  merrily. 

His  fair,  finely-shaped  features  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  peasants 
round,  and  it  was  puzzling  to  know  what 
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the  scheme  could  be.  It  involved  a  little 
trap  to  be  laid  for  the  cunning  Pimpernet, 
who  liked  cider  very  well — Nantes  brandy 
more — -and  pretty  girls  better  still. 

The  night  wore  on  ;  neither  Chabot  nor 
the  sergeant  were  expected  till  the  next 
day,  so  Philip  was  safe,  as,  dressed  in  a 
white  blouse  and  trousers,  he  moved  among 
the  farm  servants,  speaking  perfectly  their 
patois,  and  passing  for  what  he  was — "  mon 
pays." 

The  large  room  grew  heavy  with  tobacco 
smoke,  as  one  after  another  dropped  in. 
The  guests  had  eaten  their  supper,  the  half- 
dozen  tallow  candles,  which  lighted  the 
place,  were  burning  low,  when  the  door 
leading  to  the  women's  apartments  opened, 
and  three  females  entered. 

Mere  Lemoine  and  Marguerite  were 
well-known  to  all,  and  heartily  welcomed 
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— even  by  so  great  a  man  as  the  Mayor  of 
Ioncheres,  who  had  arrived,  but  the  third 
was  a  stranger. 

Dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country 
her  cap  was  profusely  ornamented  with  lace. 
She  wore  a  handsome  blue  petticoat  of 
serge,  the  camisole  and  ribbed  stockings 
being  much  finer  than  usual,  .the  latter 
showing  a  comely  leg  and  well-turned 
ankle,  the  luxury  of  leather  shoes  replacing 
the  usual  clumsy  sabot.  The  girl  could 
not  be  more  than  eighteen,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  seemed  full  of  fun.  The  chest- 
nut hair  was  cut  too  close,  but  where  a 
short  curl  did  escape  from  under  the  cap,  it 
was  soft  and  silky. 

"  Who  could  have  thought  your  cousin 
Louise  would  have  come  so  far  to  be 
present    at    our   marriage,    Pierre  ?"    said 
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Marguerite,  as  she  led  the  new  arrival  to- 
wards the  bridegroom. 

Pierre  Lemoine  was  utterly  amazed. 
His  jaw  fell,  and  he  stared  at  Cousin 
Louise  as  one  thunderstruck,  while  his  re- 
lative stood  modestly  before  him,  the  long 
chestnut  lashes  demurely  veiling  her  eyes. 

A  noisy  discussion  was  going  on  among 
the  rest  of  the  company  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  respective  townships.  Mere  Le- 
moine's  long  necked  bottles  circulating 
rather  freely. 

Pierre's  lower  jaw  had  dropped,  the 
tobacco  smoke  escaping  from  his  mouth  as 
from  a  cavern,  while  he  stared  in  stolid 
wonderment  at  his  handsome  cousin,  who 
had  arrived  so  unexpectedly. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  come, 
dear  Marguerite  ?"  said  Louise,  gently  rais- 
ing her  eyes.      "  Why,  I  would  have  come 
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double  the  distance,  would  I  not,  Pierre  ?" 
and  the  warm-hearted  girl  passed  her  arm 
round  the  bride's  waist,  and  kissed  her 
affectionately. 

Pierre's  mouth  closed,  but  his  favourite 
pipe  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  broken, 
while  his  face  became  purple.  People  were 
looking  at  them,  however. 

"  I — I  didn't  know  you,  Cousin  Louise. 
It's  so  long  since  we  met,"  he  stammered. 
"  Mother,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
old  lady,  who  was  laughing  heartily, 
"  mother,  it  is  your  place,  not  Marguerite's, 
as  yet,  to  look  to  our  relatives." 

"  I  say,  no  more  of  that,  mon  gars,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  led  his  fair  guest  to  the  Mere 
Lemoine,  who  was  evidently  enjoying  the 
scene  keenly.  "No  more  of  that,  or 
beware  of  Sergeant  Pimpernet." 

"  What !    am  I  not  to  consider  Cousin 
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Louise  my  special  guest,  and  she  travelling 
so  far  to  see  me  ?  Oh,  Pierre  !"  exclaimed 
Marguerite,  laughing. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils,  I  tell  you  no  I 
Mother,  I  look  to  you.  By  Saint  Anne 
D'Auray,  don't  push  me  too  far,"  replied 
the  bridegroom,  justly  incensed,  at  seeing 
his  bride  kissed  before  his  face,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  What's  all  this,  Marguerite  V  asked 
her  uncle,  an  old  grey-haired  man,  who 
being  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Vannes, 
had  been  great  in  dispute  with  the  Mayor 
of  Ioncheres.  "  I  repeat,"  he  continued, 
falling  back  into  the  discussion,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  "you  are  mistaken. 
Yannes  is  worth  a  score  of  your  villages 
like  Ioncheres,  and  we  may  not  be  all  so 
poor  as  we  seem." 
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He  twisted  his  massive  gold  watch  chain 
in  his  fingers  as  he  spoke. 

"  If  you  are  richer  than  you  seem,  it  is 
by  wrecking,"  burst  in  his  opponent. 

And  again  the  dispute  became  general, 
until  the  mayor  rose. 

"  It's  time  to  go  to  bed,  Pierre  Lemoine. 
We  must  rise  betimes  in  the  morning,"  he 
observed. 

There  was  a  sly,  malicious  twinkle  in 
the  old  dame's  eye,  as  she  obeyed  her  son, 
taking  charge  of  Cousin  Louise,  and  lead- 
ing her  away,  but  Pierre  knew  he  could 
trust  her,  and  so  the  group  by  the  fire 
broke  up,  and  soon  all  was  quiet  in  the 
homestead  of  Ioncheres.  The  trap  was 
well  baited  for  Sergeant  Pimpernet — there 
was  cider,  Nantes  brandy,  and  pretty 
Cousin  Louise.  Perhaps  Marguerite's  fun 
was  dangerous  all  the  same. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PRINCE     CARACCIOLI. 

rMHE  Leviathan,  Northumberland,  Cul- 
loden,  and  many  another  English 
line-of-battle  ship,  rode  to  their  anchors  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  where  Nelson's  broad 
pennant  flew  from  the  mast  head  of  the 
Foudroyant.  King  Ferdinand  was  re- 
turning from  his  exile  at  Palermo.  The 
sans  culottes  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
land,  and  the  people,  who  had  a  few 
months  since  sent  him  forth  an  exile,  were 
now  prepared  to  welcome  back  their  king 
as  a  saviour. 
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The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1799,  on  the  line-of-battle 
ships'  decks,  where  a  group  of  four  persons 
were  lounging.  Two  were  officers  in  uni- 
form, Captain  Hardy,  of  the  Foudroyant, 
and  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
with  two  ladies. 

"  See,  Ida  !"  exclaimed  Emma  Hamilton, 
as  she  pointed  to  an  English  frigate  stand- 
ing out  of  the  bay,  "  she  is  bound  for 
Palermo,  to  bring  back  King  Ferdi- 
nand." 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  great  excite- 
ment on  shore,"  remarked  Parkinson,  as  he 
lowered  the  glass  he  had  been  using,  "  the 
roar  of  the  people's  voices  reaches  us  even 
here." 

"  We  shall  soon  know,"  said  Ida,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  tanrail ;  "  there  are  boats 
putting  off." 
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"  And  a  noisy  set  they  seem.  Tell 
Mannering  to  fall  in  his  marines,  Mr. 
Parkinson,"  remarked  Captain  Hardy ; 
"they  are  heading  straight  for  us." 

"  Then  we  had  better  go  below.  Come, 
Ida,"  said  Emma  Hamilton. 

"Not  unless  you  wish  to  do  so,  Lady 
Hamilton.  I  but  gave  the  order  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,"  returned  Hardy, 
"there  can  be  no  possible  danger." 

On  came  the  boats  in  a  cluster,  yawing 
about  wildly,  their  crews  gesticulating  and 
shouting  as  they  neared  the  English  line- 
of-battle  ship. 

"  There  is  a  prisoner  in  the  leading  boat, 
sir,"  said  Parkinson.  "  He  looks  like  a 
Calabrian  peasant  by  his  dress,"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  lieutenant  passed  his  glass  to  his 
superior. 

"  An   old    grey-haired   man,    his   hands 
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bound/'  remarked  Hardy,  in  his  turn 
handing  it  to  Emma  Hamilton. 

One  long  look,  and  then  the  telescope 
was  lowered.  Her  face  flushed,  became 
deadly  pale,  while  the  lips  were  tightly 
compressed,  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
clenched. 

Ida  was  thinking  deeply  as  she  leaned 
over  the  taffrail,  gazing  into  the  sea.  She 
did  not  notice  the  boats  until  they  bumped 
against  the  side,  and  their  occupants  poured 
over  the  liner's  gangway,  pulling  and 
hauling  their  prisoner  aft. 

The  watch  on  the  main  deck  gathered  in 
a  group  near  the  mainmast,  the  Marines 
received  the  order  to  fix  bayonets — but  on 
came  the  Neapolitans  unchecked. 

"  See,  here  he  is — Ecco  il  tr  adit  ore  !" 
they  shouted. 

Then    their     ranks     opened,    and     the 
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prisoner,  a  noble-looking,  grey-haired  man, 
was  pushed  roughly  forward. 

Ida,  hearing  the  tumult,  turned.  For  a 
single  moment  she  stood  motionless,  then 
her  face  became  pale,  and,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  she  sprang  forward, 
clasping  the  prisoner  in  her  arms. 

"  Back  !  —  stand  back,  you  cowards  l" 
burst  from  her  lips. 

"  Clear  the  decks  !"  cried  Captain  Hardy, 
and  the  Marines  obeying,  the  Neapolitan 
mob  was  borne  back,  still  shouting  for 
the  reward,  and  brandishing  their  long 
knives. 

"  I  claim  the  protection  of  England," 
said  the  prisoner,  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
speak. 

"It  is  my  uncle !  It  is  the  Prince 
Cara,ccioli,"  faltered  Ida,  vainly  struggling 
with  the  cords  that  bound  his  arms. 
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"  Whew  I"  exclaimed  old  Hardy,  as  he 
stepped  forward,  and  with  his  ready  fingers 
freed  the  prisoner. 

Flinging  his  right  arm  round  Ida,  the 
prince  pointed  to  the  St.  George's  Ensign, 
which  was  flying  in  the  sea  breeze. 

"  I  claim  justice,  and  the  protection  of 
that  flag  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  you  shall  have  it,  —  full  and 
speedy  justice/'  said  Emma  Hamilton  from 
between  her  closed  teeth,  as  she  swept 
haughtily  past  him,  gathering  up  her  dress, 
as  if  fearful  its  folds  should  touch  him. 

"  I  say,  lads,"  called  a  boatswain's  mate 
on  the  main  deck,  "  let's  heave  them  noisy 
lubbers  into  the  sea." 

A  rush  was  at  once  made,  and  the  laugh- 
ing Jack  tars  dashed  forward.  Some  of 
the  crowd,  composed  of  Lazzaroni,  escaped 
by  the  gangway,  but  more  were  plumped 
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over  into  the  sea,  where,  swimming  like 
fishes,  they  were  soon  picked  up,  while 
Caraccioli  was  conveyed  under  escort  to  the 
ward-room,  and  a  sentry  placed  over  the 
door. 

There  were  more  anxious  hearts  than  even 
those  of  Ida  and  her  uncle  as  they  sat  that 
night,  her  hand  in  his,  in  the  ward-room  of 
the  Foudroyant,  for  the  grey  light  of  morn- 
ing stealing  over  the  bay  found  Nelson  still 
meditating  in  the  line -of- battle  ship's  cabin, 
his  pale  thin  face  showing  the  lines,  caused 
by  want  of  sleep,  and  deep  thought.  The 
table,  as  usual,  was  littered  with  papers, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  Admiral  started 
up,  pacing  the  cabin  hurriedly  to  and  fro, 
only  to  seat  himself  again,  and  lean  his 
weary  head  on  his  hand.  The  lamps  were 
still  giving  out  a  feeble  light,  gradually 
paling  before  the  dawn. 
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Suddenly  the  deep  boom  of  the  morning 
gun  pealed  over  the  bay,  and  Nelson 
started,  for  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Emma  Hamilton  entered,  look- 
ing fresh  and  beautiful  in  her  simple 
morning  dress. 

"  Horatio,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  noticed  his  dishevelled 
hair  and  worn  face,  "  this  is  mere  weak- 
ness." 

"  It  is  a  weakness,  combated  and  past 
then,  Emma,"  he  replied.  "  Foote's  treaty 
shall  be  carried  out,  and  Caraccioli 
freed." 

"  Your  heart  is  speaking  now,  not  your 
judgment.  As  concerns  the  prince,  at 
least,  he  is  not  your  subject,  but  King  Fer- 
dinand's." 

"  I  know  it  is  a  bad  business.  Foote 
has  been  played  with,  and  so  lost  with  his 
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pen  what  I  gained  with  my  guns  ;  still,  I 
cannot  act  otherwise." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prince.  I  repeat,  Horatio,  he  is  a  Nea- 
politan, not  an  English  subject,  and  must 
be  judged  by  a  court  of  his  own  country- 
men. If  he  did  rightly  when  accepting  a 
command  under  the  Republic  which  had 
sent  his  king  into  exile,  well  and  good.  If 
otherwise,  let  him  lose  the  rank  he  has 
disgraced." 

The  decided  tone  had  its  effect.  Nelson 
again  wavered.  He  drew  his  chair  nearer 
the  table. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Emma,"  he  said  ;  "let 
us  look  into  these  together." 

A  pile  of  closely-written  papers  lay  open 
before  him,  and  the  Admiral  bent  over 
them,  running  his  finger  quickly  along  the 
lines,   as  he  read,   in  a  hoarse,  muttering 
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voice,  but  speaking  more  distinctly  when 
anything  seemed  to  bear  on  the  case. 

" '  Born  in  the  year  1748;  entered  the 
navy  when  only  sixteen ;  brilliant  services 
— France,  Italy,  and  Spain  allied  against 
England/" 

"  Which,"  interpolated  Emma  Hamilton, 
"  will  tell  in  his  favour  before  a  court- 
martial.  You  see  there  is  no  reason  for 
anxiety.  The  Italians  endure,  but  don't 
love  the  English." 

"  Well,"  continued  Nelson,  hastily  turn- 
ing page  after  page,  merely  dipping  into 
them,  "next  we  find  him  serving  against 
the  French — Italy  allied  with  England. 
Here  also  he  appears  to  have  distinguished 
himself/' 

"  But  still  quarrelling  with  Acton,  the 
English  ambassador.  There  is  at  least 
consistency  in  his  conduct." 
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"  Just  so  ;  for  do  you  notice  that  what- 
ever has  been  the  policy  of  his  country, 
the  enemies  of  Italy  have  been  Caraccioli's 
foes.  You  are  right,  there  is  consistency 
in  his  conduct." 

Lady  Hamilton  bit  her  lip,  and  her 
cheek  flushed. 

"Go  on  to  the  present  time,  Horatio," 
she  said,  gently.  "  We  have  to  do  with 
that  only." 

"  Well,  having  accompanied  the  king  to 
Naples. — By  the  way,"  exclaimed  Nelson, 
looking  up  suddenly,  "  do  you  remember, 
Emma,  how  nobly  the  old  man  commanded 
his  ship  when  that  hurricane  disabled 
several  of  my  fleet !  I  think  I  see  him 
now,  standing  on  his  own  quarter-deck, 
sea  after  sea  sweeping  his  decks,  his  long 
grey  hair  streaming  on  the  gale  as  he  hove 
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her  to,  handling  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
cockboat." 

"  This  is  no  matter  to  be  decided  by  a 
sailor's  enthusiasm,  Horatio.  Caraccioli  is 
nothing  to  me,  while  your  reputation  is 
everything.  Republicanism  is  not  killed, 
only  scotched.  Free  Caraccioli  without 
trial,  and  you  virtually  approve  of  his  con- 
duct, when. deserting  his  king." 

The  light  died  out  of  Nelson's  eyes. 

"  The  prince,"  continued  Lady  Hamilton, 
"  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Naples.     Did  he  not?" 

Nelson  nodded. 

"The  pretext,  remember,  was  to  look 
after  his  own  private  affairs,  was  it 
not?" 

Again  Nelson  assented. 

"  Now,  what  was  his  line  of  action, 
Horatio  V 
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"  It  can't  be  denied  that  he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  Republican  fleet/'  he 
replied,  slowly.    . 

"  Well,  and  then  ?"  asked  Emma  Hamil- 
ton, fixing  her  eyes  on  the  Admiral. 

Nelson's  face  flushed,  and  a  heavy  frown 
gathered  red  on  his  forehead. 

"  He  attacked  Procida,  and  failed." 

"  And  afterwards  V  she  asked,  bending 
eagerly  forward. 

"  He  bravely  repulsed  the  English  fleet 
off  Cape  Misene,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  is  to  say,  fought  against  his  king, 
and  his  king's  allies,  and  you  being  here 
to  represent  that  king  and  those  allies, 
decide  to  approve  his  conduct.  Horatio, 
for  the  first  time,  my  confidence  in  the  hero 
of  my  soul  is  shaken." 

Nelson's    fragile    form    shook   with    his 
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emotion,  while  Lady  Hamilton  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Well,  Atkinson,  what  is  it  ?"  asked 
the  Admiral,  as  a  knock  was  heard,  and 
a  clerk  entered,  his  hands  filled  with 
papers. 

"  The  official  order,  sir,  detailing  Prince 
Caracciolis  court  martial,"  replied  the 
private  secretary. 

"Is  it  complete  V  asked  the  Admiral. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  hour,  the 
name  of  the  President,  and  your  signature, 
sir,"  and  Atkinson  laid  the  voluminous 
document  on  the  table. 

Nelson  ran  over  it,  turning  the  pages, 
but  evidently  thinking  deeply.  Lady 
Hamilton  removed  her  hands  from  her 
face*  Suddenly  raising  his  eyes,  he  caught 
the  eager  look  fixed  on  him,  and  mis- 
interpreted   the    real     object    on     which 
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that  deep  concentrated  anxiety  was 
centred. 

"  The  hour,  ten  o'clock,  this  day.  Fill 
it  in,  Atkinson."  The  words  were  spoken 
in  a  clear  firm  tone,  without  any  hesitation. 
The  scratching  of  the  pen  was  heard  as  the 
secretary  obeyed.  "  The  President  should 
be  the  senior  officer  of  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  whoever  that  is,"  said  Nelson,  musing. 
"  Hardy  will  know,  Atkinson." 

"  The  Minerva  flies  the  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Count  Thurn,  Horatio,"  remarked 
Lady  Hamilton,  quietly. 

"  Eight  as  you  ever  are,"  replied  Nelson, 
in  a  low  voice,  dwelling  on  the  last  words. 
"Fill  in  his  name  and  rank,  Atkinson." 

The  secretary  was  kneeling,  the  paper 
stretched  on  the  table  before  him.  Nelson 
bent  over  him,  reading  the  order ;  then,  as  the 
scratching  of  the  pen  ceased,  he  took  ic  from 
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his  hand,  scrawling  his  name  in  bold  free 
letters. 

By  twelve  o'clock  that  day  Prince  Ca- 
raccioli  returned  to  the  Foudroyant's  ward- 
room a  prisoner  condemned  to  death. 


9—2 


CHAPTER    X. 

PRINCE,    TCJ  ME   LA   PATERAS. 

jT^RESSED  in  his  peasant's  clothes, 
which  he  had  refused  to  change, 
the  prince  sat  in  the  liner's  ward  room. 
Before  him  stood  a  Neapolitan  officer,  and 
nearer  the  door  the  Foudroyant's  first 
lieutenant,  while,  leaning  over  the  back  of 
his  chair,  her  cheek  pressed  against  his, 
stood  Ida  Caraccioli. 

Commodore  Count  Thurn,  for  he  it  was 
who  stood  there,  had  not  a  prepossessing 
countenance.  A  high  narrow  forehead,  a 
sallow,    bilious -looking    complexion,    eyes 
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and  hair  black  as  jet,  and  a  set  of  teeth 
as  white  as  ivory,  which  he  was  fond  of 
showing,  and  which  habit,  in  conjunction 
with  a  very  hooked  nose,  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Caraccioli  had  risen  to  welcome  the 
English  officer,  without  noticing  his  own 
countryman. 

"  The  feeling  is  strong  against  you," 
began  the  Count,  smiling  and  showing  his 
teeth  as  he  did  so.  "  To  avoid,  therefore, 
your  appearance  in  public,  and  spare  your 
feelings,  I  have  been  requested  to  read  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  to  you." 

"  Thoughtful  and  considerate,"  replied 
the  Prince,  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
words,  the  Count  being  his  most  bitter  and 
avowed  enemy.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  be 
seated,  sir  V 

Count    Thurn    took    not   the    slightest 
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notice  of  the  request,  but  spread  out  the 
papers  on  the  table,  flattening  them  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  looked  up  with 
a  glance  of  quiet  enjoyment,  as  he  read 
methodically  the  composition  of  the  Court. 

Ida  lifted  her  head,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  reader,  her  lips  parted,  and  face  very 
pale.     The  Prince  seemed  wholly  unmoved. 

"  The  Court  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  is — " 

Count  Thurn  paused,  looking  up  at  his 
enemy. 

"Death,  Count,"  said  Caraccioli,  finish- 
ing the  sentence.  "  And  now,  if  you  have 
done,  as  I  presume  you  have,  we  would 
be  left  together,  my  niece  and  I." 

"One  unimportant  particular,  Prince, 
and  I  obey  you,"  answered  the  treacherous 
Italian,  "though  the  mode  of  your  exe- 
cution signifies  nothing.     As  an   example 
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to  all  traitors,  Francesco  Caraccioli,  you 
will  be  hung  by  the  neck  at  the  fore-yard- 
arm  of  the  Neapolitan  frigate  Minerva,  this 
day  at  sunset.  So  runs  the  sentence, 
Prince,7'  and  the  Count  began  to  fold  his 
papers  slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Caraccioli. 

The  Prince's  face  became  livid,  a  shiver 
passed  over  his  frame.  He  could  not  speak, 
but  motioned  with  his  hand  to  be  left. 
Ida  sprang  forward,,  her  face  aglow,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  Neapolitan's  arm. 

"  You  dare  not  do  it.  Commodore 
Count  Thurn,  you  dare  not  hang  a  Carac- 
cioli. Hang — why  it  is  the  punishment  of 
the  vilest !  No,  you  dare  not !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  even  with  Nelson's  guns  at  your 
command  !" 

"  Doubtless  you  are  right,  lady,"  replied 
the  Count,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 
"  Time  will  show.     Let  me  see,"  and  he 
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drew  forth  a  jewelled  watch.  "  It  is  four 
o'clock  now,  so  that  we  have  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  proof." 

By  a  violent  effort  Caraccioli  mastered 
his  emotion. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  a  very  old  man," 
he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  and  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  care  whether  I  die  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  I  repeat,  we  would  be  alone. 
Doubtless  you  have  done." 

"  Not  quite,  Prince,"  replied  Thurn, 
smiling,  "  you  forget  I  shall  have  some  last 
friendly  civilities  to  show  you  on  board  my 
frigate  at  sunset." 

Lieutenant  Parkinson  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak  Caraccioli  raised  his  finger. 

"  Attentions  you  were  not  so  desirous  to 
show  me,  Count,  when  last  we  met,  and 
the  Minerva,  one  of  a  superior  force,  fled 
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before  my  guns  off  Cape  Misene,"  replied 
the  Prince. 

Throwing  herself  into  her  uncle's  arms, 
Ida  sobbed  convulsively,  as  the  Neapolitan, 
bowing,  left  the  ward-room,  while  the  Prince 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  as  best  he  could. 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Parkinson,  whose  broad 
honest  face  was  burning  with  indignation 
as  he  grasped  Caraccioli's  hand,  and  the  big- 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  I  will  see  the 
Admiral.  If  it  costs  me  my  commission 
I  will  protest  against  this." 

"  Ptun  no  foolish  risks  for  me,  sir,"  re- 
plied Caraccioli.  "  The  few  months  I  might 
live  are  not  worth  it.  The  bitterness  is  in 
the  felon's  death."  And  his  broad  chest 
rose  and  fell  convulsively. 

Ida  raised  her  face,  wet  with  tears,  and 
Parkinson  walked  hastily  to  the  door. 

"  Stay,  sir — stay,"   cried  the  Prince,  as 
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the  lieutenant  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock. 
"  Should  you  see  Admiral  Nelson,  do  not 
plead  for  my  life ;  that  were  worse  than 
useless.  Hush,  Ida,  hush,"  he  whispered, 
as  the  girl's  emotion  overpowered  her. 
"  Say  that  I  am  an  old  man,  a  very  old 
man  ;  that  I  am  not  anxious  to  prolong  a 
life  nearly  run  out — but — but,"  and  a  shiver 
ran  over  his  frame  as  he  spoke,  "  the  disgrace 
of  hanging  is  dreadful,  very  dreadful  to  me." 

The  ward-room  door  closed. 

"  Remember,"  he  continued,  "  that  here- 
after our  Italy  is  no  home  for  a  Caraccioli. 
Trust  not  in  kings  or  courts,  Ida.  My 
letter  to  Madame  Buonaparte  will  ensure 
your  future.  In  happier  days  I  was  of  ser- 
vice to  her,"  and  then  Caraccioli  broke 
down,  and  youth  and  age,  spring-time  and 
autumn,  mourned  bitterly  the  coming  death. 

On  board  the  Foudroyant,  as  well  as  in 
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the  other  ships  of  the  English  fleet,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  deep  uneasiness,  though  all 
believed  a  pardon  would  be  granted  at  the 
last  moment.  Under  this  conviction  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  were  piped  away  as  the 
sun  sank  towards  the  west. 

On  a  couch  in  the  line-of-battle  ship's 
cabin,  the  traces  of  deep  thought  plainly 
marking  his  face,  lay  Admiral  Nelson.  Close 
by,  dressed  in  rose-coloured  muslin,  richly 
trimmed  with  lace,  sat  Emma  Hamilton. 
Leaning  back,  her  guitar  in  her  hand,  she 
was  singing  one  of  those  passionate  ballads 
peculiar  to  Southern  Italy.  Her  musical 
voice  filled  the  cabin,  one  little  foot  beating 
the  measure  as  it  peeped  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  But  Nelson's  look  re- 
mained hard  and  gloomy.  He  was  think- 
ing of  how  harshly  he  had  repulsed  Parkin- 
son's request. 
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Suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and  Ida 
Caraccioli  burst  in. 

"  Oh,  Emma,  save  him  !  save  him  !"  she 
exclaimed,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  the  muslin  and 
lace. 

The  Admiral  rose  with  a  muttered  oath, 
passing  into  a  side  cabin,  while  Lady 
Hamilton  turned  towards  the  sobbing 
girl. 

"  Ask  me  anything  else,  carissima,"  she 
said,  as  she  bent  over  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

"  His  life  !  oh,  his  life  !"  pleaded 
Ida, 

Emma  Hamilton's  eyes  flashed  with 
passion,  her  lips  became  white. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  concentrated  as  she  placed  her  blanched 
lips  close  to  Ida's  ear.      "  Judge  for  your- 
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self.  I  once  put  a  question  to  your  uncle. 
It  was  this."" 

She  paused,  as  if  to  collect  her  memories. 

"  I  asked  him  once,  in  gay,  laughing 
mood,  had  he  ever  made  love.  It  was 
a  simple  question,  girl,  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion, put  in  all  good  faith,"  and  she 
laughed  convulsively.  "  Now  what  do  you 
think  was  the  cruel  answer  V 

Ida  lifted  her  face,  wet  with  tears,  and 
looked  into  the  hard  cruel  eyes. 

"  '  No,'  was  his  bitter  reply,  '  I  never 
had  the  time,  and  so — ' r'  (The  speaker 
paused,  as  if  unable  to  let  the  words  pass 
her  lips,  and  then  continued*  with  an  evi- 
dent effort :)  (c  ( and  so,  like  your  Eng- 
lish Admiral,  I  have  bought  it  ready 
made.' ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Lady  Hamil- 
ton   continued,    speaking   rapidly  through 
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her  teeth.  "  Save  his  life,  girl !  no,  not  if  it 
would  give  me  the  throne  of  Naples,"  and 
with  sudden  force  her  fingers  tore  asunder 
the  strings  of  the  guitar,  she  dashed  it  on 
the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  Ida 
Caraccioli  lay  on  her  face  on  the  cabin  floor, 
while  Emma  Hamilton  gained  the  quarter- 
deck. 

The  yards  of  the  various  ships  were 
manned.  Guard  boats  were  rowing  round. 
The  officers  were  moving  about.  On  the 
deck  of  the  Minerva  Prince  Caraccioli  stood, 
her  glass  showed  her  all  that.  Commo- 
dore Count  Thurn,  with  his  staff,  advanced 
to  meet  him.  With  a  seaman's  eye,  Carac- 
cioli glanced  aloft,  as  his  foot  touched  the 
frigate's  deck. 

"  Commodore,  your  yards  are  badly 
squared,"  he  observed,  as  with  firm  tread 
he  passed  forward. 
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Then  came  a  spurt  of  red  flame,  a  cloud 
of  white  smoke.  It  was  the  evening  gun, 
and  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the  wave,  a 
black  form  dangled  in  the  air  from  the 
frigate's  fore-yard  arm.  Lady  Hamilton 
closed  the  telescope  with  a  snap.  A  smile 
passed  over  her  lips.  "  Prince,  the  debt  is 
paid,"  she  muttered,  as  she  took  her  way 
below. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

marguerite's  wedding. 

I  /TAEGUERITE'S  wedding  day  dawned 
clear  and  fine,  and  over  the  fields, 
among  the  hedgerows  and  down  the  lanes, 
the  peasants  came  streaming,  dressed  in 
their  best,  to  assist  at  the  junketing.  Not 
a  village  within  reasonable  distance  but 
had  sent  its  quota  of  marriage  guests. 
These  generally  formed  into  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  the  village  musician  at  their 
head,  each  family  being  furnished  with  a 
marriage  gift,  the  fifes,  flutes,  and  violins 
rang  merrily  out,  and  all  converged  to  one 
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point,  the  homestead  of  Ioncheres.  The 
mayor  himself  had  accepted  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  revels,  a  high  honour  even  for 
such  a  well-to-do  farmer  as  Pierre  Lemoine, 
and  to  him,  in  the  name  of  their  village, 
each  group  presented  the  gifts. 

The  offering  among  these  simple  people 
was  generally  made  in  kind,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  joint  of  meat,  from  the  males, 
while  the  women  would  contribute  fruit 
and  jars  of  butter  or  honey,  ornamented 
with  green  leaves  and  flowers. 

All  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  care- 
fully set  aside,  and  so  the  house,  the  great 
barns,  and  the  courtyard,  gradually  filled, 
the  clatter  of  the  wooden  sabots,  the  laugh 
and  the  jest,  startling  the  flocks  of  pigeons 
which  circled  round  and  round  the  farm  in 
wild  flight. 

The    bride   had   not  yet  appeared,    but 
VOL.  II.  10 
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Pierre  already  moved  among  his  guests, 
laughing  with  some,  shaking  hands  with 
others,  and,  in  Marguerite's  absence,  not 
forgetting  to  kiss  some  of  the  youngest  and 
prettiest  of  the  peasant  girls.  Gradually 
the  crowd  increased  as  the  morning  wore 
on,  the  house  door  remaining  wide  open  and 
people  walking  in  and  out  as  they  pleased, 
while  cider  and  bread  and  cheese  were 
consumed  in  large  quantities. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  every  one,  even  from 
the  more  distant  villages,  had  arrived,  and 
then,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  most 
intimate  female  friends,  Marguerite  and  her 
bridesmaids  made  their  appearance.  Fol- 
lowing her,  a  large  basket  on  his  arm, 
came  Pierre,  and  as  Marguerite,  looking  a 
little  scared  and  very  pretty,  halted  on  the 
doorstep,  her  friends  gathered  to  her  side 
and  the  bridegroom  made  with  his  basket 
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the  round  of  his  guests.  It  contained  the 
trousseau,  and  as  every  one  might  examine 
and  criticise  who  chose,  the  women  and 
girls  took  care  that  it  was  pretty  closely 
inspected. 

Pierre  took  matters  very  quietly,  for  he 
was  a  well-to-do  man  and  a  liberal  one,  and 
he  knew  that  many  a  buxom  lass  there 
present  looked  with  envious  eyes  at  Mar- 
guerite. It  was  a  long  time  before  he  was 
allowed  to  get  back  to  where  his  bride 
stood,  Cousin  Louise  close  to  her,  sur- 
rounded by  the  group  of  comely  hand- 
maidens, but  when  he  did  so  he  deposited 
the  basket  at  her  feet  as  his  marriage  gift. 
Pierre  next  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  drawing  thence  with  a  flourish  a 
broad  ribbon  in  which  wavy  lines  of  gold 
thread  were  worked.  This  was  the  sash  to 
be  worn  by  the  bride,  but  etiquette  forbade 

10—2 
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Pierre  to  place  it  himself.  One  of  her 
handmaidens  must  do  this  ;  and  Pierre 
gets  very  fidgety  as  Cousin  Louise 
steps  forward  and  seems  a  long  time 
fastening  it  round  Marguerite's  waist, 
looking  up  into  her  face  with  a  merry 
glance,  and  laughing  at  her  own  clumsi- 
ness. 

"  I  told  you  I'd  be  here !'  exclaims  a 
merry  voice  from  the  crowd,  and  Sergeant 
Pimpernet's  tall  plume  is  seen  as  its  owner 
works  his  way  towards  the  principal  group, 
stopping  occasionally  to  speak  to  a  friend, 
or  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow. 

At  last,  the  sash  with  the  wavy  lines  of 
gold  is  properly  adjusted,  though  Cousin 
Louise  has  pricked  her  fingers  dreadfully 
with  the  pins,  and  then  each  gallant  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  ribbon  similar  to 
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the  bride's,  but  plainer,  the  wearing  of  it 
by  her  to  whom  it  is  offered  implying  the 
acceptation  of  the  donor's  attentions  during 
the  day  at  least. 

A  great  deal  of  laughter  and  flirtation, 
accompanied  with  broad  humorous  jests, 
ensue,  and  Sergeant  Pimpernet  is  very 
funny,  and  very  condescending,  quite  for- 
getting his  dignity,  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  Hoche's  Infantry,  let  alone  as 
commandant  of  the  detachment  then 
quartered  among  the  ruins  of  Ioncheres. 
At  last  his  gaze  settled  on  the  Cousin 
Louise,  and,  as  he  told  an  intimate  friend 
afterwards,  none  other  than  Corporal 
Latinville  of  Chevalier's  Dragoons,  "  he 
felt  himself  there  and  then  flattened 
up." 

Pimpernet  drew  a  gay  ribbon  from  his 
pocket,  and  without  the  slightest  bashful- 
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ness,  consequent  on  the  flattening  up  pro- 
cess, bowed  low.  There  was  a  smile  on 
Pierre's  face,  and  he  saw  his  coming  re- 
venge. 

"  To  have  seen  you  once,  citoyenne," 
murmured  Pimpernet,  "is  to  live  for 
you  alone  ;"  and  the  bridegroom  laughed 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  the  cousin 
from  Normandy  dropped  the  chestnut 
lashes  over  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  pipes 
and  violins  struck  up ;  while  every  one 
who  had  guns,  pistols,  or  any  means  of 
exploding  gunpowder,  did  so,  the  pro- 
cession forming,  and  the  bridal  party 
moving  on. 

The  village  church  was  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  but  what  is  that  to  Breton 
peasants  ?  The  mayor  led  the  way,  his 
tricoloured  sash  waving,  and  the  noise  of 
guns,  pistols,  and  crackers  exploding,  mixed 
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with  the  chime  of  the  bells,  the  shouts 
of  the  men,  the  strains  of  the  village 
music,  and  the  clattering  of  the  wooden 
sabots,  until  at  last  the  procession  dis- 
appeared under  the  old  arched  door- 
way. 

Meanwhile,  close  outside  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  homestead,  the  farm  servants 
arranged  boards,  resting  on  empty  barrels, 
to  serve  as  tables,  on  which  bread  and 
cheese  was  laid  in  profusion,  together  with 
large  flagons  of  cider  ;  and  they  had  hardly 
done,  when  the  firing  recommenced,  the 
music  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
head  of  the  returning  bridal-party  ap- 
peared. 

Arrived  at  the  table,  which  was  laid 
especially  for  the  poor  and  indigent,  every 
wandering  beggar  having  a  vested  right  in 
it,  Pierre  took  a  piece  of  bread,  broke  it, 
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and  gave  part  to  his  newly  made  wife. 
Then  both  dro,nk  of  the  cider,  the  first 
ineal  made  by  the  newly  married  couple 
being  that  of  poverty. 

In  the  great  court-yard,  in  the  byres, 
and  in  the  barns,  planks  did  duty  for 
tables,  and  the  guests  seated  themselves  as 
they  could  :  chairs,  aiilking-stools,  buckets 
turned  upside  down,  serving  their  turn. 
Old  Dame  Lemoine  had  her  cap  of  state 
on,  which  had  never  been  worn  since 
Pierre  was  christened,  some  nve-and-twenty 
years  since.  At  the  principal  table  sat  the 
bridegroom,  with  Marguerite  on  his  right 
hand,  and  his  old  mother  on  his  left.  The 
Pere  Chabot  had  arrived,  and  was  telling 
querulously,  how  things  were  done  in  his 
young  days,  when  Louis  Quatorze  was 
King. 

Pimpernet   was   making   fierce    love    to 
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Cousin  Louise,  consoling  himself  for  the 
flattening  by  copious  draughts  of  cider. 
Then,  all  being  seated,  and  the  clattering 
of  the  sabots  nearly  at  an  end,  the  mayor 
rose,  and,  preceded  by  the  music  playing  a 
lively  air,  took  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 
whence  he  speedily  emerged,  followed  by 
the  cooks. 

Great  jars  filled  with  steaming  soup,  made 
from  pork  and  vegetables,  soon  garnished 
every  table,  and  the  guests  were'  very 
hungry.  Huge  masses  of  beef  and  boiled 
pork  followed.  Cider  was  drawn  by  pails- 
ful  from  the  barrels,  and  every  one  helped 
his  neighbour,  until  at  length  even  the 
Breton  peasantry  were  satisfied,  and  human 
nature  could  do  no  more.  There  must  be 
no  waste,  though,  so  the  remains  were 
collected,  and  taken  to  the  tables  outside, 
where  the  poor  and  needy,  who  had  scented 
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the  feast  like  vultures,  from  every  quarter, 
were  holding  a  noisy  festival. 

A  dance  was  called  for,  the  tables 
cleared  away  by  vigorous  hands,  and 
Pierre  led  out  his  Marguerite.  Not  to 
dance  though,  at  least  not  with  him  as  yet, 
for  singularly  enough,  the  couple  took  their 
way  outside  the  gates  to  where  the  poor  were 
feasting,  each  choosing  from  among  them 
their  first  partner ;  and  then  the  fun  began, 
every  gallant  claiming  the  hand  of  her 
who  wore  his  ribbon. 

The  Breton  peasantry  are  indefatigable, 
but  very  noisy,  the  wooden  sabots  usually 
keeping  time  with  the  music.  There 
were  dancers  everywhere.  In  the  court- 
yard, in  the  byres,  in  the  out-houses,  and 
in  the  principal  room,  where  Dame  Lemoine 
and  the  Pere  Chabot  were  treading  a  stately 
measure. 
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The  music  was  very  simple,  but  the 
cider  flowed  merrily,  and  so,  to  the  sound 
of  fife  and  violin,  the  sun  went  down  be- 
hind the  old  tumulus,  and  great  resin 
torches  were  lighted,  made  specially  for  the 
occasion. 

Again  the  boards  were  laid.  Every  one 
helped,  and  it  was  quickly  done.  Masses 
of  white  veal,  and  hunches  of  pork,  were 
brought  by  the  busy  cooks.  One  and  all 
fell  to  as  if  they  had  not  eaten  before,  and 
the  cups  were  never  empty.  The  jesters 
moved  about,  inspiring  the  dullest  with 
gaiety,  and  the  joints  of  meat  disappeared 
fast,  for  dancing  in  Brittany  is  really  exer- 
cise. Then  the  remnant  is  conveyed  to  the 
table  outside,  the  music  strikes  up  again, 
and  the  clatter  of  the  wooden  sabots  nearly 
drowns  it. 

Sergeant  Pimpernet  is  waxing  didactic, 
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is  unsteady  on  his  legs  by  this  time,  and 
his  shako  sits  rather  far  back  on  his  head. 
He  is  confidential  too  with  his  friend 
Pierre. 

"  A  very  handsome  girl,  your  cousin 
from  Normandy,  mon  gars"  he  says. 
"  Has  the  citoyenne  any  fortune  V 

Pierre  smiled ;  he  hadn't  quite  forgiven 
that  kiss  of  the  night  before,  and  somehow 
he  had  got  it  into  his  obstinate  Breton 
head  that  it  had  not  been  the  first  nor  the 
only  one. 

"Her  father  owns  half  his  commune,"  he 
replied,  maliciously.  "  Rich !  I  should 
think  so  :  but  it  won't  do,  Pimpernet,  my 
friend. " 

The  sergeant's  love  was  at  white  heat 
now.  With  Cousin  Louise,  and  her  father's 
riches,  he  would  not  envy — no,  not  Hoche 
himself. 
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"  What  won't  do  ?"  he  asked,  with  half- 
drunken  gravity. 

"  You  won't,  Pimpernet,"  replied  Pierre. 
"  Louise  looks  higher.  If  it  were  Cheva- 
lier, now,  of  Hoche's  Dragoons  I" 

"  A  swearing,  hard  -  drinking  fellow, 
despite  his  epaulettes,"  grumbled  the  ser- 
geant, moralising.  "  Now,  Pierre,  I'm  a 
quiet  regular  fellow,  and  we've  always 
been  friends.  I  say,  mon  gars,  she's  gone  1 
which  is  her  room  ?" 

"  Why  you  infidel,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
One  would  think  you  were  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen, instead  of  forty.     Eh,  Pimpernet  ?" 

"  I  must  be  going,  ami  Pierre  ;  my  men 
are  quartered  in  the  old  ruins,  and  I'll  sing 
a  song  under  her  window.  There  isn't  one 
of  the  Forty* third  can  sing  like  me.  Never 
fear,  mon  (jars"  continued  the  amorous 
sergeant,    poking   his    ally    in   the   ribs — 
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"never   fear,  Jean   Pimpernet  knows   the 
way  to  a  pretty  woman's  heart" 

Lemoine  laughed  heartily.  The  idea  of 
the  sergeant  serenading  Cousin  Louise 
seemed  to  tickle  his  fancy  mightily. 

"  Well,  come  along,  and  have  a  glass  of 
Nantes  from  mother's  long-necked  bottle, 
and"  then  I'll  tell  you.  For  shame,  Pim- 
pernet— and  you  forty  at  least  I" 

The  gallant  sergeant  was  right,  the  pre- 
tended Louise  had  been  amused  at  first  by 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  besides.  Pimper- 
net's  mistaken  attentions  had  made  him 
laugh,  and  Marguerite  was  quite  pretty, 
and  piquant e  enough  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
task  rousing  Pierre's  jealousy ;  but  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  soon  wore  off,  and 
the  broad  coarse  jests  tired  him.  He  had 
promised  to  meet  Philip,  too,  at  daylight, 
to    concert    measures ;     the    cry     of    the 
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chouette  was  to  be  the  signal,  and  so  he 
sought  his  room,  at  the  back  of  the  farm, 
with  its  solitary  window  looking  towards 
the  creek.  A  small  lamp  was  burning 
there,  and  it  was  towards  this  the  amorous 
Pimpernet  took  his  way,  his  condition  not 
much  improved  by  Dame  Lemoine's  long- 
necked  bottle. 

"  I'll  sing  her  such  a  song  as  she  don't 
hear  every  day,"  said  the  sergeant  to  him- 
self, as  he  advanced  towards  the  light  which 
streamed  from  the  open  window.  "  Pim- 
pernet, mon  brave,  thou  must  manage  this 
affair  well ;  thou  art  getting  old,  Pimper- 
net, and  thou  wantest  a  rich  wife.  Cheva- 
lier, indeed — a  reckless  ne'er-do-well !"  and 
here  the  sergeant  dropped  his  shako,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  "  Ha  ! 
here's  the  window.  Who  knows  but  she 
may  look  out !     Shall  I  wait  and  see  V  and 
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the  sergeant  paused,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  and  cogitating. 

But  the  love-ditty  was  not  sung.  The 
sailor  is  generally  imprudent,  and  Louis 
had  not  steered  clear  of  the  fault.  The 
high  cap  was  thrown  aside,  and  with  it  the 
camisole,  and  there  he  sat  at  the  window,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  forgetting  that  he 
was  a  fugitive,  sunk  in  reverie,  but  wholly 
without  disguise  ;  Cousin  Louise  no  longer. 

Sergeant  Pimpernet  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again.  He  was  utterly  confused 
and  amazed. 

"  By  Saint  Anne  D'Auray  !  it  is  the 
same,"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  if  I  have  not 
been  making  love  to  that  accursed  English 
prisoner.  Pimpernet,  you  are  disgraced 
for  life  !  but  you  may  have  revenge,"  and 
the  half-sobered  soldier  turned,  and  keeping 
in   the    shadow    of    the    buildings,     crept 
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cautiously  back  again,  then  took  his  way 
toward  the  ruins,  where  his  men  awaited 
him.  Once  he  paused.  Should  he  summon 
the  mayor,  and  capture  the  fugitive  at 
once  ?  "  But  then,  Pimpernet,  thou  idiot, 
all  the  world  will  know  what  a  fool  thou 
hast  made  of  thyself,  and  that  gars  Pierre 
will  be  ruined  too."  The  sergeant  shook 
his  head  gravely,  for  he  was  far  from  sober 
yet,  and  moved  on,  the  sound  of  the  music 
and  the  noise  of  the  dancers  coming  to  his 
ears. 

Before  him  lay  the  stream  of  water,  to 
be  crossed  by  a  plank.  He  was  fast 
nearing  it.  To  his  right  lay  the  black- 
looking  tumulus,  and  Pimpernet  stood 
stock  still  with  terror,  for  there,  stooping- 
over  the  water,  he  saw  a  figure  in  white. 
Sergeant  Pimpernet  knew  the  legend,  had 
affected  to  laugh  at  it  in  broad  daylight, 
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but  now,  to  his  horror,  there  sure  enough 
was  the  spectre,  right  in  his  path.  The 
perspiration  dropped  like  rain  from  his 
brow,  and  his  teeth  chattered.  The  hor- 
rible vision  rose  from  its  stooping  position, 
and  turned  towards  him.  The  grey  light 
of  morning  was  creeping  over  the  plain, 
and  it  was  doubtless  about  to  return  to  its 
home.  Suddenly  it  flashed  over  his  recol- 
lection that  he  stood  right  in  the  path  the 
terrible  form  must  traverse  as  it  sought  its 
home  in  the  old  earth  mound.  With  a 
cry  of  terror  Pimpernet  turned,  and  as  he 
did  so,  a  long,  shrill,  wailing  cry  reached 
him,  fear  depriving  him  of  the  power  of 
motion.  Then  came  a  heavy  crushing 
blow,  and  the  next  moment  Philip  De 
Brissac,  dressed  in  the  white  blouse  pur- 
posely lent  him,  stood  over  the  fallen 
soldier.     Lemoine,  to  avoid  the  searching 
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eyes  of  old  Chabot,  and  of  this  very  Pim- 
pernet,  had  concealed  him  in  the  tumulus, 
where  none  dare  go.  The  cry  which  had 
so  terrified  the  sergeant  had  been  the  one 
agreed  upon  as  a  call  to  Louis  to  join  him. 
Philip  paused  for  a  moment,  then  knelt 
down  by  the  sergeant  s  side.  Opening  the 
breast  of  his  uniform  coat,  he  placed  his 
hand  on  the  heart.     It  was  still  beating. 

"  The  old  tale,"  muttered  Philip,  "  his 
life  or  ours,"  and  a  scowl  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  lifted  the  long  knife.  A  hand 
turned  it  aside. 

"  No  more  blood,  Philip  —  we  have 
spilled  too  much  already,"  said  Louis,  gently. 
"  Come,  I'll  go  with  you  to  your  hiding- 
place." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,  Louis  ;   he  will 

think    he    has   seen    the   ghost,"    replied 

Philip.     "  Come." 

11—2 
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• 

But  just  as  the  two  moved  away,   old 

Chabot,    returning     Lome    to   Vannes    by 

water,  took   his   way   to   the   creek.     He 

crossed  himself  with  terror  as  he  saw  the 

tall   white  figure  gliding   over   the   plain. 

Suddenly  he  stumbled  over  the  sergeant's 

body,  who  was  slowly  struggling  back  to 

consciousness. 

Pimpernet  was  sober  enough  now. 

"  The  ghost,  I  have  seen  the  ghost,"  ex- 
claimed Chabot.  "Saint  Anne  D'Auray, 
help  us  !  Holy  Virgin,  have  mercy  on  us  ! 
They  say  no  one  lives  twelve  months  who 
has  seen  the  spectre  of  Ioncheres,"  wheezed 
the  old  man. 

"  The  ghost,"  replied  Pimpernet.  ' ?  Thou 
hast  seen  it,"  and  he  struggled  into  a  sit- 
ting attitude  as  he  spoke.     "  Where  T 

"  It  was  going  towards  the  mound  there. 
There  were  two  of  them.     Santa  Maria,  ora 
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pro  nobis.  If  one  of  us  must  die,  intercede 
for  the  old  man." 

Pimpernet  seemed  to  be  slowly  collecting 
his  ideas.  Placing  his  hand  to  the  back  of 
his  head,  he  withdrew  it  covered  with 
blood. 

"Ghosts  don't  break  folks'  heads  like 
this,"  he  muttered.  "  Pimpernet,  thou 
idiot !  It's  the  other  prisoner,  he  who  killed 
thy  captain,  he  who  murdered  poor  Yilledo. 
Here,  Pere  Chabot,  help  me  to  my  feet.  I 
have  them  now." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Philip  De  Brissac 
and  Louis  were  prisoners  in  one  of  the  old 
dungeons  of  the  castle.  Marguerite's  joke 
had  turned  out  badly. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


a  soldier's  death. 


mHE  tilt-yard  of  the  old  Chateau  De 
Ioncheres  was  tenanted  for  the  first 
time  for  many  a  day,  Sergeant  Pimpernet 
having  established  his  head-quarters  there. 
Situated,  as  it  was,  on  an  eminence,  the 
eye  ranged  uninterruptedly  over  the  plain 
on  one  side  and  away  to  seaward  on  the 
other,  while  the  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea 
below  afforded  the  means  of  an  easy  return 
to  Yannes  as  soon  as  it  was  necessary. 

The  men  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
some  mending  their  clothes,  others  cooking, 
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or  cleaning  their  muskets,  belts,  and 
accoutrements.  In  one  corner,  on  a  mass 
of  fallen  rubble,  sat  Pimpernet  himself,  his 
head  bound  round  with  a  piece  of  linen,  for 
the  blow  he  had  received  from  Philip  had 
been  a  severe  one.  He  looked  unusually 
grave,  as  well  as  rather  pale  from  loss  of 
blood. 

The  bridal  party  had  broken  up,  and 
Pierre  and  his  newly  wedded  wife  were 
seated  beside  him,  the  latter  hardly 
knowing  whether  she  were  a  prisoner  or 
not. 

Their  conversation  had  been  a  long  and 
earnest  one,  and  there  were  traces  of 
deep  emotion  on  Marguerite's  face,  while 
Lemoine  looked  sullen  and  dogged.  She 
had  at  once  taken  the  whole  blame  on  her- 
self, declaring  that  neither  her  husband 
nor  Dame  Lemoine  knew  anything  of  the 
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matter,  that  neither  had  ever  seen  the 
Norman  cousin,  and  that  both  fully 
believed  her  to  have  been  Louise.  In  a 
word  she  had  told  any  amount  of  un- 
truths. Pimpernet  did  not  quite  believe 
all  she  said,  but  he  was  an  o]d  friend  of 
Pierre,  and  he  asked  nothing  better  than 
to  be  convinced,  so  did  not  inquire  too 
closely,  besides,  no  one  but  himself  knew  of 
the  disguise,  and  Pimpernet  was  glad  to 
keep  the  secret.  He  was  too  thorough  a 
Frenchman  not  to  be  morbidly  susceptible 
to  ridicule.  Having  thus  saved  her  hus- 
band, Marguerite  had  time  to  think  of 
others,  and  she  was  now  earnestly  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  prisoners. 

"  I  tell  you,  Marguerite,  it  is  impossible. 
My  orders  were  to  shoot  them  if  captured, 
I  have  made  my  report,  and  am  expecting 
every  moment  the  return  of  the  mounted 
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orderly,"  and  Pimpernet,  as  he  spoke, 
walked  to  a  gap  in  the  masonry  with 
which  the  old  tilt-yard  was  surrounded, 
and  looked  out. 

"He  is  so  young  to  die,"  pleaded  Mar- 
guerite, "  and  what  harm  has  he  done, 
Pimpernet  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  that's  no  business  of  mine  ; 
I  must  carry  out  orders,"  repeated  the 
sergeant,  seating  himself  again,  and  evi- 
dently annoyed  by  her  importunity. 

"  Can't  you  mind  your  own  affairs,  Mar- 
guerite ?"  said  Pierre,  speaking  savagely. 
"  By  Saint  Anne  D'Auray,  you  have  got  us 
into  mischief  enough  already  with  your 
insane  pranks.  A  pretty  wedding  party 
ours  might  have  been,  and  all  through 
you. 

Pierre  was  playing  his  part  well. 

"Oh,  Pimpernet!"   she  persisted,  "may 
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I  not  see  him  then  only  for  a  moment,  to 
tell  him  how  I  grieve  for  him  V 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Marguerite  I"  re- 
plied Pierre,  who  saw  his  chance,  and  with 
all  the  cunning  of  the  Breton  peasant 
seized  it.  "  We've  had  enough  of  that  sort 
of  thing — eh,  Pimpernet  ?  Come  along, 
wife,"  and  Lemoine  rose. 

"Itwould  bebetter  not,"said  the  sergeant, 
"  and,  Marguerite,  don't  cry.  My  men 
will  suspect  you.  I  don't  like  it  myself,  and 
I  should  do  so  less  were  I  your  husband, 
there,"  and  Pimpernet  spoke  very  gravely, 
rising  to  accompany  them  to  the  gate- 
way. 

Pierre  shook  his  hand  heartily.  "  Be- 
member,"  he  said,  "  so  long  as  I  have 
yonder  roof  over  my  head,"  and  he  pointed 
to  where  the  group  of  straw-thatched  build- 
ings lay,  "  you  have  a  home ;  so  long  as  I 
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have  a  barrel  of  cider,  it's  your  own  fault  if 
you  are  thirsty.  I  shan't  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  this  troublesome  jade.    Come  along, 

wife  r 

The  gallant  sergeant  touched  Marguerite 
on  either  cheek  with  his  lips.  "  Au  re  voir, 
ma  belle,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand,  and 
walking  back  to  his  seat,  for  he  saw,  far 
away  on  the  dusty  road  which  led  to 
Vannes,  a  horseman,  and  recognised  his 
orderly.  There  would  be  stern  duty  to 
perforin  soon. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  lass,  Marguerite  1"  ex- 
claimed Pierre,  as  they  rounded  a  turn  in 
the  road  which  concealed  the  ruined  castle 
from  view.  "Thou  art  a  good  lass,  and 
hast  this  day  saved  me,  our  old  mother, 
aye,  and  the  homestead  too  with  its  bonny 
meadow  lands,"  and  Pierre  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  while,   stolid  as  he  seemed,  his 
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voice  trembled,  for  the  risk  he  had  run 
came  vividly  to  his  memory. 

"  Hollo,  my  turtle  doves  I"  cried  Cor- 
poral Latinville,  as  he  came  up  at  the 
trot,  his  accoutrements  and  dragoon  trap- 
pings covered  with  dust. 

Marguerite  darted  a  saucy  glance  at  the 
corporal,  for  there  had  been  certain  love 
passages  between  them  once,  then  her  eye 
caught  a  large  envelope  which  the  dragoon 
held  in  his  left  hand. 

"To  be  shot  ten  minutes  after  the 
receipt  of  this,"  said  the  man,  noticing  her 
look  of  inquiry.  "Au  revoir,  ma  toute 
belle,"  and  touching  his  horse  with  the 
spur,  he  went  at  a  canter  up  the  steep 
ascent,  his  sword  and  accoutrements  jing- 
ling, and  he  singing  the  last  verse  of  a 
well-known  ballad. 

"  Well,  it's  no   business    of  ours,   Mar- 
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guerite,"  said  Pierre,  a  little  sadly.  "  We've 
done  all  we  can  ;  come  along,  wife,  mother 
will  be  anxious." 

A  few  minutes  later  Pimpernet  received 
the  order,  read  it,  and  then  rose  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation.  He  did  not  like 
his  duty,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Meanwhile,  in  what  had  been  the  dungeon 
of  the  old  castle,  but  which  was  now  a 
vast  vaulted  cavern,  the  entrance  ob- 
structed with  fallen  masonry,  sat  Philip 
De  Brissac  and  Louis.  Outside  two 
sentries  were  posted,  who  were  now  seated 
at  the  narrow  entrance,  one  at  either  side, 
their  muskets  thrown  over  their  knees. 

The  two  prisoners  had  spent  hours  in 
conversation,  and  the  elder,  with  the 
certainty  of  death  before  him,  had  told 
Louis  his  birth  and  descent.  Philip  was 
calm  and  determined — his    companion, .  on 
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the  contrary,  agitated,  rising  from  the  stone 
on  v/hich  he  was  sitting,  walking  nervously 
to  and  fro,  then  re-seating  himself,  and 
bowing  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  The  papers  you  carry  about  you,  prove 
all  this,  and  will  save  your  life  at  any 
moment."      It  was  De  Brissac  who  spoke. 

"And  what  good  is  that  life  V  asked 
Louis,  bitterly,  as  he  thought,  that,  once 
his  position  established,  Ida  was  lost  to 
him  in  consequence.  "  Has  my  education 
fitted  me  to  play  so  important  a  part  as 
this  ?  A  Bourbon,  indeed !  Why  the  race," 
and  he  unconsciously  repeated  her  words, 
"  the  race  is  condemned  by  both  God  and 
man. 

"  Listen,  you  and  I  shall  not  be  left 
together  long.  Pimpernet  has  reported 
to  Hoche,  and  there  can  be  but  one  reply. 
Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause  ;  "  it  is  a 
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soldier's  death.  Now  for  you  ;  I  shall  tell 
the  sergeant  you  have  important  papers, 
and  he  will  forward  you  on  to  Hoche.  Then 
ask  to  be  sent  under  escort  to  General 
Buonaparte. " 

"But  he  is  in  Egypt,"  remarked  his 
hearer  listlessly,  without  looking  up. 

"  No,  he  is  in  Paris,  and  if  you  can 
escape,  do  ;  but  if  not  confide  in  him.  In 
a  few  words,  here  is  the  situation.  The 
better  classes  throughout  France  are  hope- 
less so  far  as  the  Directory  is  concerned. 
A  general  is  sought  to  play  the  part  of  the 
English  Monck.  General  Marceau  declined 
it :  Joubert  accepted,  but  died  on  the 
battle-field  of  Novi.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
has  left  Egypt,  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
will  rally  the  Ptoyalist  element  round  him. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  A  military  dictatorship 
first,  to  lead  to  a  monarchy." 
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Louis  nodded  ;  but  just  then  life  seemed 
very  dark  to  him,  and  all  these  things  un- 
interesting. The  more  he  did  to  establish 
his  right,  the  greater  the  barrier  he  inter- 
posed between  himself  and  Ida.  It  was  of 
that  he  was  thinking  bitterly. 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  tilt-yard,  the 
entrance  to  the  prison  darkened,  and 
Sergeant  Pimpernet  entered. 

"  The  order  has  arrived,  citoyens,"  he 
said  ;  "  would  either  of  you  like  a  priest  ? 
I  dare  say  I  can  root  one  out  for  you 
somewhere,  that  is,  if  you  think  the  mum- 
mery of  any  use." 

"  We  are  Christians,  and  know  how  to 
die  as  such,  my  friend,"  replied  Philip.  "  I 
thank  you,  however." 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  sergeant ; 
"  one  must  die  sometime,  and  a  soldier 
should  be  prepared   at   any  moment.     In 
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ten  minutes  then/'  and  Pimpernet  left  them 
alone  once  more. 

The  younger  prisoner  still  sat  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  his  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  while  Philip  was  quite  calm. 

Stooping,  he  drew  away  his  companion's 
hands  quietly  from  his  face,  kneeling  on 
one  knee  by  his  side.  "  Louis,  fear  not  for 
your  life,"  he  said. 

" Fear,"  he  replied,  with  a  start ;  "I 
don't  feel  it,  Philip,  I  was  thinking  of  you, 
of  my  mother,  of  your  devotion.  Philip,  let 
us  die  together,  you  are  all  that  is  left  to  me," 
and  he  flung  his  arms  round  De  Brissac's 
neck,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  ring  of  the 
musket-butts  could  be  heard  in  the  court- 
yard above. 

"  It  must  not  be,  my  child,  my  king  ;  you 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil.      Begin  where  I 
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leave  off.  Let  me  die  knowing  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain,  and  I  can  meet  my  fate,  as 
a  captain  of  the  Life  Guards  should." 
His  voice  trembled. 

A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  Louis. 
"One  request,  Philip/'  he  said.  " Leave 
me  to  tell  the  sergeant.  1  am  supposed 
to  be  English ;  I  may  be  spared  as  such 
without  giving  up  the  papers." 

Again  the  entrance  darkened. 

"Captain  Philip  De  Brissac,  confirmed 
Royalist,  condemned  to  death,"  called  the 
Corporal  of  the  Guard. 

"  Present,  and  ready,"  answered  Philip, 
drawing  himself  up. 

"Have  your  own  way,"  were  his  last 
words  ;  "  but  remember  what  I  have  said, 
and  don't  let  the  life  about  to  close  have 
been  spent  in  vain,  and  now  good-bye." 

De  Brissac  stooped,  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
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his  companion's  forehead,  with  firm  unfalter- 
ing step  walked  to  the  entrance,  then  turned. 
There  was  an  inexpressible  tenderness  in 
that  last  look. 

Louis  had  sunk  down  on  the  stone,  his 
head  resting  against  the  wall,  in  a  burst  of 
grief,  and  the  condemned  man  walked 
composedly  across  the  courtyard. 

"  My  friend,  my  only  friend,"  cried  the 
agonised  youth,  as  he  dashed  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  vault. 

"  Back,  mon  gars ;  back,  you  will  be 
wanted  soon  enough," cried  the  sentry,  bring- 
ing his  musket  to  the  charge.    "  Back,  I  say." 

All  was  prepared.  A  peleton  of  eight 
men  stood  in  line,  their  muskets  loaded. 
Before  them  the  thick  rubble  wall  of  the 
old  keep,  while  the  men  of  the  detach- 
ment were  fallen  in  in  rear. 

"I     shall     command    the    firing    party 
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myself,  mon  capitaine,"  said  Pimpernet;  "it 
is  a  little  satisfaction  I  give  myself  in 
memory  of  Monsieur  De  Verneuil." 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  be  sure  the  duty 
will  be  well  done/'  returned  De  Brissac, 
speaking  courteously,  but  as  an  officer  to  his 
inferior,  for  he  was  at  that  moment  cap- 
tain of  the  Life  Guards  once  more. 

His  face  looked  stern,  though  emaciated, 
and  trying  as  the  circumstances  were,  De 
Brissac  never  lost  for  a  moment  the  air  of 
dignified  command  which  sat  so  well  on  his 
features,  as  he  marched  to  certain  death. 
The  dapper  little  sergeant  appreciated  this 
conduct  and  bearing  fully. 

"Very  good,  mon  capitaine,"  replied 
Pimpernet.  "  These  men/'  and  the  ser- 
geant turned  towards  the  peleton,  "  are 
the  crack  shots  of  the  43rd." 

"Aim  for  the  heart,   mes   enfants,  and 
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spare  me  needless  pain,"  said  Philip,  as  he 
walked  towards  the  blank  wall. 

"I  forgot,  sergeant,"  he  said,  suddenly 
stopping  and  turning  to  Pimpernet ;  "  my 
comrade  has  a  communication  of  importance 
to  make  to  you,  a  signet  ring  to  show  you." 

"  It  shall  be  seen  to,  mon  capitaine. 
Allow  me,"  and  he  advanced  with  a  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hands. 

Philip  De  Brissac  put  it  on  one  side. 

"It  is  needless,  Sergeant.  A  French 
soldier  who  has  served  under  Lafayette 
and  Washington  is  used  to  look  down 
the  musket  barrels."  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
stepped  upon  a  projection  forming  the 
basement  of  the  keep,  and  faced  the  firing 
party.  "  Remember,  aim  at  the  heart, 
comrades,"  he  said.     "  Fire  I" 

The  next  moment  the  volley  rang  out, 
and  the  Life  Guardsman  lay  on  his  face,  his 
heart  pierced  by  musket  balls. 
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The  loud  report  startled  Louis,  but  his 
features,  though  pale,  were  set  and  deter- 
mined now. 

"  The  English  spy,"  called  a  harsh  dry 
voice  once  more,  and  Louis  walked  out  into 
the  open  air.  "  With  ball  cartridge  load  \" 
came  the  word  of  command,  as  he  emerged 
into  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Sergeant  Pimpernet  had  walked  away. 
He  had  felt  it  a  compliment  he  owed  the 
Life  Guardsman  to  command  the  firing 
party ;  but  an  English  spy — no,  the  cor- 
poral would  do,  besides,  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  thought  of  Cousin 
Louise,  and  it  seemed  like  firing  on  a 
woman.  Now  there  was  not  a  more  chival- 
rous soldier  in  the  French  army  than  Ser- 
geant Pimpernet. 

"  Throw  a  cloak  over  that/'  he  had  said, 
pointing   to   the  body  as  it  lay,  the  face 
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downwards,  "  and  right  about  face,  my 
lads,  the  opposite  wall  will  do  as  well,  and 
he's  young  to  look  on  death." 

And  so,  through  Pimpernet's  considera- 
tion, Louis,  as  he  crossed  the  court,  was 
spared  the  sight  of  his  old  friend  lying  dead. 

A  dogged  obstinate  mood  had  come  over 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  live  for.  Well, 
he  could  die  as  Philip  had  done,  and  so  he 
took  up  his  position  against  the  crumbling 
rubble  wall  behind  him,  looking  very  white 
and  very  determined,  as  he  bent  his  head 
for  the  handkerchief  to  be  bound  over  his 
eyes.     He  never  spoke  a  word. 

The  corporal  made  a  sign,  and  the  mus- 
kets came  down  to  the  ready. 

"  Hold  f  shouted  Sergeant  Pimpernet, 
"  I  had  forgotten — ho]d.  You  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  ?  Order  arms,  Cor- 
poral Leblanc." 
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Louis  tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

"  This  is  cruelty,  Sergeant  Pimpernet. 
The  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  I  have 
none  to  make." 

"  He  told  me  you  had,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, as  he  strode  up.  "What  is  this?" 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  out  the  black 
ribbon  from  beneath  the  open  shirt.  "  The 
royal  arms  of  France — the  seal  of  the 
Bourbons  !  Are  you  French  or  English  V 
he  exclaimed,  astonished. 

u  As  much  a  Frenchman  as  yourself, 
Sergeant  Pimpernet.  If  this  must  be,  let 
me  see  your  General  Hoche,"  answered 
Louis,  proudly. 

"  Lead  him  back  to  the  vault,  Corporal 
Leblanc,  and  search  him,"  ordered  Pim- 
pernet. "  Break  ranks,  my  lads  ;  we  march 
in  half-an-hour.  Hoche  must  ■  see  to  this 
himself" 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

LA   RUE    CHANTEREINE. 

/~^i  ENERAL  Buonaparte's  reception- 
^^^  rooms,  52,  Rue  Chantereine,  were 
fitted  up  in  that  light,  airy,  but  inex- 
pensive style  peculiar  to  the  period. 

Mirrors,  gilding,  and  panelling,  adorned 
the  walls,  while  there  was  a  profusion  of 
marque  trie  and  furniture  style  Louis 
Quatorze.  It  was  not,  however,  the  rooms 
themselves,  but  the  people  who  crowded 
them  one  November  day  of  the  year  1799, 
which  made  them  remarkable.  Josephine 
was  receiving  her  husband's  friends,  poli- 
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tical  allies,  and  officers.  The  beautiful 
Creole  ]ooked  her  best,  too,  in  her  light 
dress  of  Indian  muslin,  with  its  long  flow- 
ing skirt,  her  hair,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  day,  elaborately  dressed  and  drawn 
off  her  forehead,  with  a  thin  chain  work  of 
yellow  gold  twisting  in  and  out  of  it.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  group. 
There  was  Madame  Delaplace,  who  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  some  of  her  husband's, 
love  for  straight  lines,  so  precisely  was  she 
dressed ;  Madame  Talien,  looking  very 
grave,  though  Madame  Lameth,  full  of  fun, 
kept  every  one  around  her  in  good  humour, 
laughing  even  at  her  own  unwieldy  bulk 
and  dark  moustache  ;  Madame  Lauriston, 
with  her  sweet  melancholy  smile  and 
gentle  manner. 

There,  too,  were  the  inseparables,  Madame 
D'Harville,  who  never  missed  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  saying  a  vicious  cutting  thing, 
with  Madame  La  Vallette,  whose  mission 
seemed  to  be  an  eternal  endeavour  to 
smooth  over  the  wounds  her  friend  de- 
lighted to  inflict.  There,  too,  looking  very 
pale,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  for  she 
was  to  see  General  Buonaparte  for  the  first 
time,  sat  Ida  Caraccioli,  absorbed  in  the 
idea  which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her,  Napoleon- worship. 

Bourrienne,  Junot,  Duroc,  and  the 
Italian  Prince  Borghese,  were  gathered 
round  the  beautiful  witty  Pauline,  while 
gaily-dressed  ladies,  and  officers  wearing 
brilliant  uniforms,  moved  to  and  fro . 

Suddenly  the  buzz  of  voices  ceased,  as 
the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Buona- 
parte entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
confidant  Sieyes,  wearing  a  general's  uni- 
form.    He    looked   pale   and   thin,  indeed 
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it  was  evident  lie  was  passing  through  a 
phase  of  deep  anxiety. 

"  I  know  no  sound  so  pleasing  to  me  as 
Josephine's  voice,"  said  the  General,  smiling 
as  he  disengaged  himself  from  the  group 
which  quickly  gathered  round  him.  "  You 
are  in  grande  toilette  to-day,  mon  ami." 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  always  dress  to  please 
myself,  without  caring  for  the  fashion." 
This  was  true,  and  in  consequence  Jose- 
phine was  always  well  dressed.  "  And 
now,  General,  let  me  present  the  near  rela- 
tion of  a  very  old  friend." 

"  Caraccioli,"  muttered  Buonaparte, 
"  what,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  ?" 

"  No,  General,  his  niece,"  replied  Ida. 
"  I  have  some  papers  to  place  in  your 
hands,  given  me  before  his  death." 

The  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  and  nothing  angered  Napoleon  so 
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much  as  what  he  called  a  scene.  He  turned 
from  her  just  as  the  rumbling  of  a  carriage 
was  heard  in  the  court-yard  below. 

"  Another  time,  lady — another  time," 
he  muttered  as  he  moved  away. 

An  elderly  strongly-built  man,  the  hard 
lines  of  whose  face  showed  habits  of  com- 
mand, descended  from  the  carriage.  It  was 
General  Hoche,  and  with  him  a  fair-haired 
stripling.  Passing  along  a  corridor,  the 
two  were  shown  into  a  room  furnished  as  a 
dining-room.  The  windows  looked  out  on  an 
ill-kept  garden,  and  it  had  two  doors,  one 
by  which  Hoche  and  his  prisoner,  Louis, 
entered,  the  other  giving  on  Madame  Buona- 
parte's rooms.  A  Mameluke,  brought  from 
Egypt  by  the  General,  was  seated  just  in- 
side the  door  going  on  the  corridor,  fully 
armed. 

Hardly  had  the  new  comers  arrived  when 
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the  General  entered.  Bending  one  keen 
glance  at  Louis,  Buonaparte  warmly  wel- 
comed Hoche,  with  whom  he  conversed 
eagerly  in  low  tones. 

"  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  importance 
of  this,  that  I  made  the  journey  myself 
rather  than  entrust  these  to  any  other, " 
and  Hoche  placed  in  Buonaparte's  hands 
the  papers  found  on  the  prisoner.  u  And 
now,  with  your  leave,  General,  I  will  pay 
my  devoirs  to  my  fair  enemy,  Madame 
Josephine/' 

"  She  will  be  delighted,"  and  Hoche 
passed  out.  Buonaparte  raised  his  eyes, 
fixing  them  on  Louis.  "  Your  name, 
sir  r 

"  De  Brissac,  General/'  was  the  reply. 

Motioning  him  to  be  seated,  Napoleon 
was  soon  immersed  in  the  papers,  reading 
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them  patiently,  and  one  by  one,  glancing 
occasionally  at  Louis,  who  in  his  turn 
looked  at  the  young  soldier  with  great 
interest.  He  felt  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  intellect.  Knock  after  knock 
came  to  the  door,  which  was  always  looked 
to  by  the  watchful  Mameluke. 

"  Have  I  your  parole,  sir,  and  your  pro- 
mise of  silence  until  I  release  you  from  it  ?" 
asked  Napoleon,  looking  up,  as  a  whispered 
conversation  was  heard  outside. 

"  Both,  General,"  replied  Louis,  frankly  ; 
"  my  firm  desire  is  to  remain  in  the  shade. 
It  is  the  only  ambition  left  me." 

He  was,  in  reality,  very  glad  to  be  re- 
leased from  an  awkward  situation. 

Napoleon  carefully  refolded  the  papers, 
speaking  a  few  words  to  the  Mameluke. 
Fouche,  Talleyrand,  and  Rcederer  entered, 
and  a  long  conversation  ensued. 
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Louis  seemed  forgotten,  and  unwilling 
to  hear  what  passed,  seated  himself  near 
the  window,  but  there  was  a  fascination 
about  Buonaparte,  which  had  a  great  effect 
on  him.  He  could  not  help  watching  his 
least  movement. 

The  roll  of  carriages  came  from  the 
street  below. 

Then  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Lucien 
entered  hastily. 

"The  old  tale,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
advancing  towards  the  table,  "  the  old 
tale  ;  the  Five  Hundred,  in  their  sitting  of 
yesterday,  declare  General  Buonaparte  a 
traitor,  having  Royalist  tendencies." 

Napoleon  smiled. 

"  Another  week,  Lucien,  and  the  Direct- 
ory will  have  ceased  to  exist." 

"  Another  week,  and  it  will  be  too  late. 
"Why,  it  was  but  to-day  Bigonnet,  his  face 
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livid,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  declared  that 
before  two  days  every  Royalist  in  France 
should  die." 

Napoleon  glanced  from  under  his  eye- 
brows at  Louis.  Talleyrand  was  biting 
the  end  of  his  pen,  while  Rcederer  kept 
drumming  on  the  table.  Lucien  spoke 
rapidly. 

"  In  two  words,"  he  said,  "  here  is  the 
situation.  By  virtue  of  an  old  law,  the 
Ancients,  as  well  as  the  Five  Hundred, 
assemble  to-morrow  at  St.  Cloud.  You, 
general,  are  named  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  France.  To-morrow  the 
grand  effort  must  be  made,  or  never." 

"  I  see  it  now,"  thought  Louis  to  him- 
self. "  The  Government  to  deliberate  at  St. 
Cloud,  with  General  Buonaparte  to  pro- 
tect it.     The  old  tale  of  the  wolf  guarding 
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the  lamb.  How  could  I  navigate  on  such 
troubled  waters  V 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  the  eyes  of  all 
being  turned  to  Buonaparte.  Plunged  in 
thought,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast, 
his  pale  thin  face  seemed  to  have  become 
olive  colour.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
small  snuff-box,  which  he  turned  round  and 
round  between  his  fingers.  Then  he  rose, 
crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and 
spoke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  accept  the 
mission.  Ours  is  a  great  nation,  and 
before  every  other  thing  we  must  look  to 
the  glory  of  France.  On  that  glory  de- 
pends her  safety,  for  our  country  can 
achieve  freedom  only  through  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  general 
spoke  again. 
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"  The  Government  must  do,  I  say,  great 
deeds,  and  it  will  be  for  me,  if  successful, 
to  continue  the  work  the  genius  of  the 
Republic  has  commenced,  adding  to  it  the 
monarchical  principle,  honour." 

Again  he  paused.  His  chin  remained 
sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were 
lowered,  but  from  time  to  time  he 
would  raise  them,  fixing  his  glance  on  one 
or  other  of  his  hearers,  while  he  struck  the 
left  shoulder  thoughtfully  with  the  snuff- 
box he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

"  The  French  nation  understands  the 
word,"  he  continued.  "  You  will  aid  the 
cause  by  your  paper,  Rcederer ;  good  laws, 
Talleyrand;  men  of  business  habits,  Fouche. 
No  idealists,  but  practical  men  everywhere, 
who  will  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  not 
halt  half-way.  Such  will  be  my  principles, 
and  within  two  years  France  will  be  as- 
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tonished  by  her  own  progress.  I  ask  your 
aid,  gentlemen,  in  changing  only  those 
habits  and  abuses  which  have  sunk  the 
Directory  in  the  esteem  of  the  country.  No 
more  scandals,  no  more  orgies,  no  more 
spending  over  festivals  the  money  which 
would  suffice  to  pay  a  battalion  of 
soldiers. 

"  Find  me  for  the  finances  a  man  who 
can  get  rid  of  paper  money.  This  con- 
cerns you,  Ecederer,  for  you  have  studied 
it.  Economy  everywhere,  no  lucky  specu- 
lators, no  swollen  financial  agents.  Buo- 
naparte, as  consul,  will  content  himself  with 
a  yearly  sum  such  as  is  now  squandered 
over  a  night's  amusement.  With  these 
views,  and  your  help,  gentlemen,  I  will 
accept  the  mission,  let  it  lead  where  it 
may." 

Louis  had  listened  attentively     It  was 
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impossible  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
earnest  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  There 
was  in  his  countenance,  too,  a  depth  of 
thought,  a  determination  of  purpose,  which 
went  straight  to  the  heart.  The  man  meant 
what  he  said,  and  his  hearers  felt  it.  He 
ceased,  and,  animated  with  a  sudden  en- 
thusiasm, Louis  jumped  up. 

"  This  is  indeed  one  for  whom  to 
draw  the  sword,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  Napoleon  I"  he 
cried  suddenly,  and  the  spark  burst  into 
flame. 

Fouche,  Hcederer,  Lucien,  Talleyrand, 
gathered  round  the  general.  They  hurried 
him  there  and  then  to  where  the  Ancients 
held  their  sitting.  The  decree,  naming 
him  commander-in-chief,  was  read,  and 
Napoleon  accepted  the  mission. 

"  Woe  to  those,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  at 
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the  bar  of  the  assembly,  his  face  pale,  but 
stern,  "  woe  to  those  who  trouble  order. 
For  mine  will  now  be  the  duty  of  punish- 
ing them.  Let  no  one  look  to  the  past  for 
precedents  for  the  future.  Nothing  in 
history  resembles  the  present.  You  shall 
soon  have  peace." 

And  Napoleon  once  more  mounted  his 
horse,  speaking  a  few  words  to  Fouche  as 
he  did  so,  and  pointing  out  Louis,  who,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  had  followed  in  his 
train.  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
he  was  drawn  out  of  the  press, — but  he 
was  destined  to  see  Napoleon  once  again 
that  day. 

"  The  general's  orders  are  that  you  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
Polytechnic.     Come,"  said  Fouche. 

The  weather  was  brilliant  for  the  season, 
the    streets    and  the  quays  were  crowded 
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with  troops,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
were  closely  packed  with  artillery,  the 
whole  population  was  afoot,  so  that  there 
was  many  a  sudden  block,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  along  the  crowded  streets,  though 
Fouche's  agents  were  generally  able  to 
clear  the  wav. 

At  last,  however,  even  their  efforts 
failed,  and  the  vehicle  came  to  a  stand- 
still, fairly  blocked  in  by  the  crowd. 
Above  the  sea  of  human  heads  waved  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  beyond  them 
rose  the  tall  gabled  roofs  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  staff 
which  had  lately  crowded  the  reception 
rooms  of  the  Paie  Chantereine,  sat  the 
successful  general,  the  massed  regiments 
around  listening  breathlessly  to  his  words. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  you  have  called 
me,  and  I  am  here  ;  I  will  fulfil  the  duties 
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I  have  undertaken.  You  on  your  part  do 
yours.  For  two  years  our  country  has 
been  misgoverned.  Have  confidence  in 
your  chosen  general,  and  relying  on  your 
devotion  I  promise  that  victory,  liberty, 
and  peace,  shall  replace  the  French  Re- 
public on  that  pedestal  whence  folly,  cor- 
ruption, and  treason,  would  hurl  her." 

Raising  his  hat,  Buonaparte  cried  : 

"  Vive  la  Republique  \" 

Down  the  long  lines  of  the  quays,  up  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  away  over 
the  trees,  and  among  the  alleys  of  the 
Tuileries,  ranor  the  shout  of  "  Vive  Buona- 
parte."  Napoleon  was  in  earnest,  and  he 
had  communicated  his  own  earnestness .  to 
the  people.  Again  and  again  the  shout 
rang  out,  and  then  the  military  music 
floated  in  the  air,  as  the  concerted  move- 
ments were  carried  out,  and  regiment  after 
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regiment  took  up  the    positions    assigned 
them. 

Moreau,  with  a  strong  column,  sur- 
rounded the  Luxembourg  ;  Lannes  occupy- 
ing the  Legislative  Assembly ;  while  Murat, 
at  the  head  of  many  a  brilliant  cavalry 
brigade,  moved  off  to  St.  Cloud ;  every 
quarter  of  Paris  being  placed  under  military 
surveillance,  directions  being  given  to  pre- 
serve order  at  any  price. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"VIVE      NAPOLEON." 


"OUT  the  real  crisis  of  the  future  Em- 
perors life  was  yet  to  come,  though 
when  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  No- 
vember dawned,  Paris  was  held  in  repression 
by  the  swords  and  bayonets  of  the  troops 
entirely  devoted  to  him.  It  was  not  there, 
however,  but  among  the  trees  and  foun- 
tains of  St.  Cloud  the  game  was  to  be 
played  out.  Buonaparte  had  fully  de- 
termined to  grasp,  if  he  could,  the  supreme 
power.  If  he  failed,  then  the  papers  he 
had  received  from   Hoche  should  be  pro- 
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duced,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty  pro- 
claimed. ♦ 

In  the  short  half -hour  he  had  devoted  to 
the  intent  study  of  the  documents,  while 
Louis  sat  looking  at  him,  the  resolve  of  a 
life-time  had  been  taken.  He  would  guide 
events  if  he  could,  if  not  able  to  do  so, 
events  might  guide  him ;  but  every  pos- 
sible precaution  should  be  taken,  and,  at 
the  worst,  he  could  play  the  part  of  the 
English  Monck. 

So  long  as  the  Dauphin  remained  in 
his  hands,  and  was,  as  at  present,  power- 
less to  prove  his  birth,  the  choice  was  his 
own  ;  and  so  Jourdan  s  brigade  lay  camped 
at  Pont  Du  Jour,  while  Murat,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  dash,  and  the  courage  of 
his  men,  held  St.  Cloud.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Republican  party  had  sworn  to  perish  to 
a  man  rather  than  that  he  who  in  their  eyes  • 
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represented  the  cause  of  Royalty,  should 
triumph. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  Orangerie 
of  St.  Cloud  was  filled  with  the  council  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  a  gallery  of  the  palace 
itself  being  allotted  to  the  Ancients.  Au- 
gereau  and  Jourdan  walked  to  and  fro 
with  pale  anxious  faces,  ready  to  side  with 
the  winning  party.  Talleyrand,  Sieves, 
Rcederer,  and  Buonaparte,  were  there. 
Murat  was  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers, 
while  an  anxious  but  vacillating  crowd 
swarmed  in  the  terraces  and  in  the 
avenues. 

"  The  moment  is  come,"  said  Roederer, 
touching  Napoleon  on  the  arm.  "  Lucien 
is  over-matched.     Now  or  never,  General !" 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  in  deep 
thought,  raised  his  head,  then,  with  a  firm 
step,  and  stern  decided  look,  took  his  way 
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to  the  gallery,  where  the  Ancients  were 
deliberating. 

The  scene  was  a  curious  one  as  he  entered, 
for  several  members  were  speaking  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  denouncing  the  policy 
which  had  removed  them  from  the  capital. 

Noisy  as  they  were,  a  sudden  pause  en- 
sued as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic  entered. 

"  You  complain,"  he  said,  and  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  uniform,  and 
stamped  his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground  as 
he  concluded — "  You  complain,  but  you 
were  sitting  on  a  volcano.  France  has  not 
a  more  loyal  son  than  I  am.  I  hear  around 
me  the  words  '  Tyrant !'  '  Cromwell !'  when, 
in  reality,  I  know  no  other  principles  than 
the  broad  one — the  welfare  of  my  country." 
Buonaparte  paused,  and  looked  proudly 
round   him.      There   was   a   dead   silence. 
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"  You  invoke  the  Constitution,"  he  re- 
sumed. "  Why  you  have  violated  it  over 
and  over  again.  Every  individual  member 
among  you  despises  it  in  his  heart,  and 
breaks  it  openly.  If  any  one  so  much 
as  speaks  of  outlawing  me,  that  man 
is  a  traitor,  and," — here  Napoleon  turned 
to  his  staff,  extending  his  arms  towards 
them — "and  I  rely  on  your  courage,  my 
friends — on  your  devotion — for  his  punish- 
ment." 

Napoleon  turned  and  left  the  place  with- 
out another  word.  The  assembly  was  com- 
pletely cowed,  and  ready  to  vote  anything. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  General  merited 
well  of  the  country,  and  the  motion  was  at 
once  carried. 

In  the  Orangerie,  where  the  Five  Hun- 
dred were  sitting,  things  had  taken  a  very 
different  turn.     Here  Lucien  Buonaparte 
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presided,  and  little  difficulty  was  anti- 
cipated ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived, 
for  it  was  here  the  real  battle  was  to  be 
fought. 

The  discussion  had  been  "fierce,  the  people 
had  broken  into  the  place,  and  were  mixed 
up  with  the  excited  deputies. 

"  Citizens,"  had  demanded  one,  "  shall 
that  Liberty,  which  was  born  in  the  c  Jeu 
De  Paume '  of  Versailles,  be  strangled  in 
the  Orangerie  of  St.  Cloud  ?" 

And  there  arose  one  responsive  shout  of 
V  No,  no  r 

"  Then  let  the  traitor  Buonaparte  be 
arraigned  at  our  bar  \" 

Hardly  had  the  proposition  been  made, 
when  the  door  opened,  and,  unarmed  and 
bareheaded,  the  General  entered,  escorted 
by  four  grenadiers.  His  complexion  livid, 
the  hair  falling  uncared  for  over  his  fore- 
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head,  Buonaparte  stood  at  bay.  His 
left  hand  grasped  a  roll  of  papers,  his 
right,  as  usual  in  moments  of  agitation, 
thrust  into  his  breast. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  silence  ; 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  outside  might  have 
been  heard  for  an  instant,  had  anyone 
been  calm  enough  to  listen ;  then  the 
clamour  of  human  voices  deepened  into  a 
roar.  Men  struggled  and  fought  with  each 
other  in  their  mad  excitement ;  they  hurled 
opprobrious  names  at  the  man  who  stood 
bareheaded  before  them. 

"  Tyrant !  Cromwell !  Dictator  !  Down 
with  him  !  Death  to  him  who  dares 
violate  the  Constitution  1"  and  the  popu- 
lace outside  took  up  the  cry — "  Death  to 
the  traitor !" 

Strange  rumours  were  in  circulation. 
They  reached  the  carriage  where  Josephine 
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sat,  trembling,  with  Pauline  and  Ida 
Caraccioli  by  her  side.  The  General  was 
hurt ;  he  would  be  murdered.  The  grena- 
diers were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  him. 
Josephine's  face  became  very  pale. 

"  Fear  not,  lady,  the  genius  of  France 
protects  him,"  exclaimed  Ida.  "He  can- 
not fail.  His  cause  is  that  of  the  human 
race.  If  he  dies,  let  us  die  by  his  side. 
Vive  Napoleon  !"  she  cried,  as,  in  her  ex- 
citement, she  forgot  all  else,  and  dashing 
from  the  carriage,  made  her  way  towards 
the  Orangerie. 

Inside  things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Men  shook  their  fists  in  Napoleon's 
face — "  Down  with  the  felon !  Death  to 
the  Cataline  !     Traitor  !     Assassin  I" 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  conquered  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  V  demanded 
Bigonnet. 

VOL.  II.  14 
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"  You  proclaim  war  against  your  country  ! 
Then  perish,  tyrant !"  shouted  Avena, 
advancing  upon  him  with  a  dagger. 

Unable  to  speak,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  furious  madmen,  Buonaparte  was  power- 
less. The  proud  look  which  had  dominated 
the  council  of  the  Ancients  faded  from  his 
eye.  He  had  still  another  card  to  play, 
and  so  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was 
won. 

But  Avena  was  advancing  on  him,  his 
bare  blade  in  his  hand.  Napoleon  glanced 
at  his  escort.  The  appeal  was  answered  ; 
they  closed  round  their  chief,  who,  beaten 
and  humiliated,  retreated  from  the  Orange- 
rie,  fierce  shouts  and  derisive  laughter  fol- 
lowing him. 

He  gained  the  door  safely,  pausing  on 
the  step.  A  vast  crowd  was  before  him, 
swaying   to  and   fro.     Men,    women,    and 
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children  were  there  in  thousands,   mixed 
Avith  soldiers  of  every  arm  of  the  service. 
Above,    from   the   open    windows   of    the- 
Oraugerie,  came  the  yells  of  execration — 
the  demands  for  his  death. 

Buonaparte  saw  none  of  these  things  ;  he 
saw  only  just  as  he  stood  before  him  the 
day  before,  the  youth  who  was  now  to 
be  King  of  France- — Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro, 
it  opened.  A  woman,  whose  long  black 
hair  floated  behind  her  in  confusion,  her 
eyes  wTild  with  excitement,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  parted  the  throng,  who  gave  way 
astonished  before  her. 

"  Saviour  of  France  !"  cried  Ida,  as  she 
stood  by  Napoleon's  side,  and  turned  to 
the  crowd — "  Saviour  of  France,  go  for- 
ward on   your   path  !      Elect    of  Heaven, 

14—2 
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thy  country  expects  thee  !  Vive  Napo- 
leon !  Vive  Buonaparte,  the  preserver  of 
France  I" 

The  dull  heavy  roar  of  the  masses  re- 
sponded. It  swelled,  it  rolled  over  the 
crowd.  "  Vive  Napoleon  !"  rang  in  one 
wild  shout  to  the  sky.  It  died  away.  It 
rose  again.  The  Deputies  in  the  Orangerie 
heard  it ;  they  turned  pale,  and  trembled. 
Again  came  the  roar  of  human  voices,  as 
the  cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  \"  once  more 
rang  out. 

The  rattle  of  the  drums  followed,  the 
tramp  of  men  was  heard,  the  bugles  of  the 
infantry  sounded  the  "  pas  de  charge," 
and  with  Murat  at  their  head,  Leclerc's 
grenadiers  came  on  at  the  double,  surging 
over  the  steps.  "Vive  Napoleon,"  they 
cried,  as  the  doors  of  the  Orangerie  burst 
open  with  a  crash,  and  those  who  had  so 
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lately  clamoured  for  their  victim's  life,  now 
sought  to  save  their  own. 

Out  of  the  windows,  over  the  balustrades, 
they  poured.  The  shouting  crowd,  chasing 
them  to  and  fro,  crying  "  Vive  Napoleon/' 
as  they  tore  the  clothes  from  their  backs, 
and  rolled  them  in  the  mud,  while  those 
who  knew  themselves  safe,  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Buonaparte,  remained  seated,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Lucien,  voted  him 
First  Consul. 

The  wild  excitement  of  a  girl  had  ef- 
fected what  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had 
failed  to  carry  out.  The  cause  of  the 
Bourbous  was  lost,  the  battle  of  the 
18th  Brumaire  won,  and  as  Ida  sank 
sobbing  into  Josephine's  arms,  the  First 
Consul  mounted  his  horse,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  away  to 
Paris. 
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"  This  day,  Rcederer/'  said  Napoleon,  as 
he  crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud ;  "  this 
day  France  has  found  her  master." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   MEETING. 

rM  HE  First  Consul  was  leaving  the  Luxem- 
bourg for  the  Tuileries.  His  busy 
brain  had  been  at  work,  all  the  morning, 
arranging  the  details  of  the  Italian  Expe- 
dition, and  the  subsequently  famous  passage 
of  the  Alps  ;  but  now  he  was  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  floor  of  his  private 
cabinet,  while  opposite  to  him  sat  Louis  De 
Brissac,  who  had  by  Ida's  sole  agency  now 
become  a  mere  stumbling-block. 

"  Military     service,    folly,    mere     folly ; 
what  do  you   know   of  military  life  V*  he 
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asked  sternly,  stopping  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  Louis  stood. 

"  I  could  serve  rny  country  with  my 
sword,  General,"  replied  the  youth  timidly. 

"  With  your  "sword  ;  soldiers  are  not 
made  in  a  day,  sir,"  replied  Napoleon, 
casting  himself  into  a  chair,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  looking  at  Louis 
from  under  his  bent  brow.  "  &.nd  then 
this  idiot's  tale,"  and  he  dropped  his 
clenched  fist  on  the  packet  of  papers. 

Louis  did  not  reply,  but  seemed  lost 
in  the  study  of  the  great  soldier  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  brought  into  contact 
with. 

"  These  documents,"  continued  Napoleon, 
"  are  so  much  waste  paper.  Your  De  Brissac 
must  have  been  either  a  knave,  or  the  tool 
of  knaves.  This  seal  is  genuine,  but  what 
does  that  prove  ?" 
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"  No  knave,  General ;  no  knave,  but 
a  brave,  honest-hearted  soldier." 

"  It  proves,"  said  the  First  Consul, 
following  out  his  train  of  thought ;  "it 
proves  that  De  Brissac  received  it 
from  the  late  king,  whose  officer  he 
was,  and  then  gave  it  you.  I  do  you 
the  justice,  young  sir,  to  believe  you 
are  no  party  to  this  miserable  impos- 
ture." 

"  Then  accept  my  services,  General ;  it  is 
all  I  ask/' 

"  These  sort  of  cheats  must  keep  cropping 
up  occasionally,"  pursued  Napoleon;  "and 
my  proper  course  is  to  sign  an  order  for 
your  confinement  at  Vincennes.  Your 
services,  indeed !  Well,  I  am  planning  an 
expedition  against  Italy,  you  have  lived 
there ;  can  you  give  any  information  as 
to  the  country  ?" 
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The  First  Consul  spoke  in  a  harsh  dry 
voice.    «* 

.  "It  was  only  at  Naples,  General; 
nowhere  else/'  replied  Louis,  deeply  feel- 
ing his  own  unworthiness. 

"  And  yet  you  ask  for  military  service. 
Look  you,  sir ;  pursue  your  studies  at 
the  Polytechnic,  give  me  your  word  to 
bury  all  this  foolish  tale  in  your  own 
heart,  to  repeat  it  to  no  one,  you  hear,  to 
no  one.  You  shall  have  your  brevet  as 
sous-lieutenant  and  service  so  soon  as  you 
have  fitted  yourself  for  it.  If  not,  then, 
the  moat  of  Vincennes." 

Louis  started .  At  last  something  tangible 
was  before  him ;  at  last  he  was  a  French- 
man and  a  soldier.  Thus  Ida  could  be 
won. 

"I  promise,  General;  willingly  and  gladly. 
You   shall   not    be    ashamed    of    me,"   he 
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exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  with  plea- 
sure. 

Napoleon  touched  a  bell.  "  Take  charge 
of  him,  Leclerc,"  he  said ;  "let  his  brevet 
as  sous-lieutenant  be  made  out  at  once,  with 
the  necessary  dotation,  from  my  privy 
purse,  and  now,  sir,  take  care,  my  eye 
will  be  upon  you." 

Napoleon  turned  away,  seeming  instantly 
to  wipe  the  whole  matter  from  his  mind, 
when,  just  as  Louis,  his  step  light  and 
buoyant,  walked  towards  the  door,  it  opened 
sharply,  and  a  lady  entered. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  General,  but  Madame 
Buonaparte  detained  me.  It  is  about  Italy 
you  would  speak  to  me." 

"Ida,  Ida  Caraccioli !"  murmured  Louis, 
utterly  astounded. 

She  turned,  equally  astonished  to  hear 
her  own  name  on  the  lips  of  a  stranger  in 
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the  First  Consul's  private  cabinet.  Utter- 
ing a  suppressed  cry,  she  raised  her  hands, 
and  pressed  them  to. her  forehead. 

"  Louis,  Louis  De  Brissac,"  Ida  exclaimed; 
"you,  you  here  V 

She  became  deadly  pale,  and  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  he  sprang  to  her  side. 

The  First  Consul  was  furious.  A  scene, 
the  thing  he  hated  most  in  the  world, 
enacting  in  his  private  cabinet,  with  Berthier, 
Duroc,  Dessaix,  Massena,  waiting  for  him. 
There  was  no  hope  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  parties  he  required 
from  Ida  now,  for  there  she  was  sobbing 
convulsively. 

"  Tell  Dessaix,  Leclerc,  that  the  Council 
of  War,  of  which  he  is  president,  stands 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,"  ex- 
claimed Napoleon,  as  he  strode  angrily 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  two  were  alone. 
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"  Ida,  dear,  dearest  Ida,"  exclaimed 
Louis,  as  the  door  closed  on  Leclerc, 
who  was  convulsed  with  suppressed 
laughter. 

"My  dear,  dear  brother!"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Nay,  not  quite  that,"  answered  Louis, 
laughing ;  "  that  wasn't  where  we  left  off 
among  the  fallen  pillars." 

And  so  they  sat  down  together,  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  place,  and  of  Napoleon  s 
anger,  and  Louis  told  the  tale  of  his  ship- 
wreck and  wanderings.  "  One  hope," 
he  said,  "supported  me  through  every 
trial." 

"And  that  hope  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Is  fulfilled  now !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  desecrated  the 
awful  cabinet  by  a  kiss. 

It  was  Ida's  turn  now,  and  the  tale  of 
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Caraccioli's  death  was  told.  "And  I 
am  one  of  Madame  Buonaparte's  ladies, 
Louis,"  she  concluded,  "  but  I  felt  alone  in 
the  world  till  now." 

"  But  not  alone  so  long  as  we  are  true  to 
one  another,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  am  a 
soldier,  may  one  day  be  a  general,"  and 
the  First  Consul's  cabinet  was  once  more 
desecrated,  and  became  a  fairy  palace  of 
delights. 

"Why  don't  you  try  to  get  into  the 
Guides,  the  new  corps  the  General  is  form- 
ing ?  Italy  will  soon  be  free,  and  you  will 
avenge  my  wrongs  on  the  cruel  Ferdinand. 
The  Consul  will  do  anything  for  me.  I'll 
manage  it.  I  told  you  not  to  fight  for  the 
Bourbons.     Was  I  not  right  ?" 

The  word  jarred  on  Louis.  He  rose, 
walking  to  and  fro,  then  threw  him- 
self once    more    on   one   knee  before  Ida, 
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covering  her  hand  with  kisses,  his  mind 
still  reverting  to  his  late  conversation. 

"  You  shall  be  all  the  world  to  me ; 
my  throne  shall  be  in  your  heart,  and  for 
that  I  would  sacrifice  everything,  aye,  even 
the  crown  of  the  Bourbons  itself — only, 
Ida,"  and  he  looked  up  into  her  face  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Only  what  ?"  she  asked,  laughing. 

"  Only  we  will  have  no  Republic.  No 
liberty  and  equality.  None  of  the  frater- 
nity you  wanted  just  now." 

A  step  outside,  a  discreet  fit  of  cough- 
ing, and  Captain  Leclerc  entered.  He  had 
recognised  Ida  as  one  of  Madame  Buona- 
parte's household,  and  being  in  love  and 
about  to  be  married  himself,  had  favoured 
the  unexpected  meeting  by  keeping  away 
as  long  as  he  could. 

Madame    Buonaparte    was    asking     for 
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Mademoiselle.  Her  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  so  Mademoiselle,  with  one  last 
look,  hurried  away. 

Leclerc  laughed. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,"  he  said. 
"  The  First  Consul  is  about  to  pass  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  I  am  on  his  staff.  What  am 
I  to  call  you  f 

"  Call  me  De  Brissac,  sous -lieutenant 
of  I-don't-know-what  regiment/'  replied 
Louis,  laughing. 

"  Well,  come  along  ;  any  way  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare,  111  warrant 
you." 

But  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  an 
officer  of  Napoleon's  staff  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  for  all  Paris  was  astir 
in  the  streets.  There  was  none  of  the 
forced  gaiety  of  bygone  days,  and  old 
times  seemed  to  have   come   back   again. 
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There  was  no  very  gorgeous  spectacle  either, 
though  the  First  Consul  sat  in  his  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses. 

"  Those  horses,"  said  Leclerc,  as  the  two 
followed  slowly,  "  are  favourites  with  the 
people.  They  were  given  to  Napoleon  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  are  themselves  a 
souvenir  of  our  victories." 

Thrown  back  on  his  seat,  Buona- 
parte returned  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd. 

"  And  who,"  asked  Louis,  "  is  that 
heavy,  slow,  methodical  man  whose  de- 
meanour contrasts  so  sadly  with  the  quick 
nervous  manner  of  the  General  V 

"  That's  Cambaceres,"  replied  Leclerc, 
"  the  Second  Consul." 

"And  the  man  occupying  the  front  seat, 
VOL.    II.  15 
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is  he  so  obese  and  ponderous  as  to  require 
all  the  six  greys  for  him  only  V  asked 
Louis,  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  that's  Lebrun,  the  third  consul. 
Hush  !  here's  Massena  I" 

The  crowd  was  enormous  as  they  neared 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  cheering  deafening 
when  the  carriage  wheeled  into  the  court- 
yard. There  was  no  iron  railing  with  its  gilt 
spear  heads  as  now,  but  simply  a  barrier  of 
planks,  while  in  the  square  of  the  Carousel 
the  troops  were  massed  in  close  column. 

"  See,"  said  Leclerc,  as  he  pointed  to 
some  large  painted  letters  on  the  hoarding, 
"  I  wonder  what  the  hand  that  daubed 
those  sentences  would  say  to  this." 

"The  10th  August,  1792,  royalty  is 
abolished  in  France,  never  to  return,"  read 
Louis. 
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"  I  wonder  is  the  man  who  painted  the 
words  among  the  crowd." 

The  First  Consul  sprung  from  the  carriage, 
mounting  his  horse,  while  the  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  Napoleon  !"  rang  round. 
Slowly  and  methodically  Cambaceres 
alighted,  followed  by  the  still  more  portly 
Lebrun,  but  no  one  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  them. 

Louis  raised  his  eyes  as  he  rode  past 
the  balcony. 

Letitia  Buonaparte,  Napoleon's  mother, 
stood  there  with  Josephine,  and  Ida 
Caraccioli  by  her  side.  Then  she  was  not 
late  after  all. 

Surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  Napoleon 
reviewed  the  troops,  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  having  entered  the  palace.  To 
Louis  the  spectacle  was  very  exciting,  for 
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it  was  the  first  military  one  he  had  ever 
assisted  at.  The  bugles,  drums,  and  trum- 
pets rang  out,  and  the  long  lines  of 
bronzed  and  war-worn  veterans  saluted 
their  chief. 

"  See,"  said  Leclerc,  "  his  glance  won't 
overlook  yonder  corps — not  it." 

"  They  might  be  better  dressed ;  and 
only  see  their  colours  ! — why  they  are 
mere  rags,"  remarked  Louis. 

On  the  extreme  left  three ,  infantry 
regiments  were  brigaded  together.  They 
were  the  30th,  96th,  and  43rd,  and  these 
corps  had  taken  part  in  every  battle 
fought,  vying  with  each  other  which  could 
gain  the  greater  glory.  To  belong  to  any 
one  of  them  was  to  be  marked  as  a  man  of 
reckless  courage  and  undaunted  bravery  ^ 
Slowly  the  colours  of  the  30th  were  lowered, 
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as  the  First  Consul,  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  rode  past. 

Next  came  the  96th,  the  silk  tricolour 
in  ribbons,  its  staff  chipped  and  shattered 
by  balls,  the  bronzed  weather-beaten  faces  of 
the  men  harmonizing  well  with  their  state. 

Last,  the  43rd  stood  in  line,  and 
Napoleon  reined  in  his  charger,  as  he 
passed  before  the  colours  of  the  regiment. 
A  tall  powerful  man,  his  black  hair  and 
drooping  moustache  uncared  for,  grasped 
the  standard  pole,  only  a  few  tattered 
streamers  of  silk  remaining,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  torn  away  by  the  Austrian  mus- 
ket balls.  The  pale  thin  face  seemed  to 
light  up  with  emotion  as  Napoleon  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  war-worn  trophy  of  the 
gallant  43rd.  A  proud  smile  was  on  his 
lips  as   he   removed   his   plumed  hat  and 
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bowed  before  the  tattered  silk,  till  his  hair 
mingled  with  his  horse's  mane. 

Junot,  Murat,  Duroc,  Bourrienne,  and 
Massena  followed  his  example,  the  flower 
of  the  French  generals,  bareheaded  before 
the  colours  of  the  43rd.  One  moment  of 
dead  silence  followed,  then  burst  forth  such 
a  shout  as  never  before  shook  the  walls  of 
the  old  palace.  "  Vive  Napoleon  ;  vive  Je 
Consul."  The  ranks  of  the  troops  were 
broken.  Men  threw  themselves  under  his 
horse's  feet,  women  held  up  their  babies  to 
see  him,  old  men  fought  their  way  through 
the  press,  lifting  up  their  trembling  hands 
to  bless  the  hero  of  the  day ;  and  amid  the 
crash  of  the  military  music,  the  shouts  and 
vivas  of  the  people,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  entered  the 
old  palace  of  the  Bourbons,  whence  royalty 
had  been  banished,  never  to  return. 
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"  These  shouts  are  nearly  as  sweet  to 
me  as  Josephine's  voice,  Bourrienne,"  he 
quietly  remarked,  as,  leaning  on  that  officer's 
arm,  he  passed  up  the  wide  staircase. 

"  And,  Monsieur  De  Brissac,  sous-lieu- 
tenant of  you-don't-know-what  regiment, 
now  for  the  Polytechnic  1"  exclaimed 
Leclerc. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

THE  FARM  OF  PECQ. 

rilHE  military  school  called  Polytechnic 
was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  French  Republic,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  passed  a  decree 
founding  a  national  school.  Fourcroy  was 
charged  with  the  details  of  its  organisation, 
and  with  him  worked  Monge,  Carnot, 
Lagrange,  and  Bertholet,  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon being  used  for  the  purpose,  the  course 
of  instruction  fixed  at  three  years  of  nine 
hours'  work  daily. 

The  law   was    dated   the  6th  Brumaire, 
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and  it  was  on  the  15  th  Fructidor  follow- 
ing that  the  name  of  Polytechnic  was 
given  to  this  institution.  Buonaparte  sub- 
sequently turned  it  into  a  purely  military 
school,  and  gave  the  buildings  of  the  old 
college  of  Navarre  for  its  use,  raising  the 
number  of  the  pupils  to  three  hundred, 
while  he  made  one  of  his  generals 
governor. 

There  sat  Louis  De  Brissac,  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  street,  a  half-finished  letter 
before  him,  and  there  he  had  sat  daily,  in 
the  intervals  of  study,  while  weeks  had 
become  months,  and  months  years. 

The  famous  Italian  campaign  had  been 
won,  Ida  having  failed  in  her  endeavours 
to  bring  Louis  forward,  even  though  she 
had  contributed,  by  her  knowledge  of 
Italian  character,  connections,  and  name,  to 
its  success.     Napoleon  turned  a  singularly 
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deaf  ear  to  all  solicitation,  while  Josephine, 
with  her  accustomed  kindness,  favoured 
both  the  young  lovers. 

And  there  he  sat,  wondering  if  he  was 
to  remain  for  ever  a  nameless  student, 
while  the  world  was  ringing  with  Napo- 
leon's name,  and  others  were  winning  fame 
and  honours  around  him. 

The  free  rough  life  he  had  led  as  a  lad 
had  hardened  his  frame,  and  the  studious 
labours  of  the  military  school  in  their  turn 
ripened  his  intellect.  He  could  look 
back  to  many  a  pleasant  day,  too,  at  St. 
Cloud  and  Rambouillet,  when  Napoleon 
was  away  in  Italy  or  in  Germany,  but  still 
he  longed  for  an  active  life  once  more. 
Even  a  dark  night,  he  thought,  a  heavy 
gale,  and  the  deck  of  the  Wyvern,  would 
have  been  acceptable. 

The  far-off  trot  of  a  horse,  and  the  jing- 
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ling  of  accoutrements,  roused  him  from  his 
reverie,  and  then  a  mounted  lancer  came  up 
the  street  at  a  trot.  Many  orderlies  went 
and  came  daily,  but  this  time  he  heard  a 
step  in  the  corridor,  and  his  door  was  burst 
open. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,  mon  vieux,"  ex- 
claimed Henri  De  Fonville,  a  college  com- 
panion, tossing  him  a  large  sealed  envelope. 
"  That's  your  baton  as  Marshal  of  France. 
Just  sign  the  receipt. " 

Louis  flushed  crimson,  and  then  turned 
pale,  while  his  hand  trembled,  so  that  he 
could  not  write. 

"  Here,  hand  it  here.  Ill  commit  for- 
gery, There,  '  Louis  De  Brissac,  Ecole 
Poly  technique.'  Hallo!  orderly!  lancer!" 
called  De  Fonville  from  the  window. 

The  man  looked  up,  raising  his  lance, 
with   its   fluttering    guidon,    received    the 
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envelope  on  its  point,  transferred  it  to  his 
sabretasche,  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
trotted  leisurely  away. 

"  Louis  De  Brissac,  at  present  sous- 
lieutenant  in  the  military  school  of  the 
Polytechnic  to  be  lieutenant.  To  report 
himself  at  once  to  the  Minister  at  War. 
To  consider  himself  attached  to  the  tenth 
lancers." 

"Bravo,  vous  voila  lance  et  lancier," 
laughed  De  Fonville,  flourishing  the  official 
letter  over  his  head,  Louis  standing  utterly 
bewildered,  with  the  envelope  in  his  hand. 

A  note  fell  from  it. 

"It  is  Madame  Buonaparte's  doing — 
come.  The  Emperor  will  be  here,  and  she 
has  promised  to  aid  you  further,"  he  read. 

The  note  was  not  signed,  but  dated  from 
Malmaison,  and  he  knew  the  hand  well. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  De  Fonville.    "  You 
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must  see  the  governor.  You  must  not  lose 
a  moment.  Why  you  may  be  a  captain 
within  the  year." 

Malmaison  was  a  favourite  abode  of 
Josephine's,  and  the  long  avenue  of  lime 
trees  looked  gay  enough  as  Louis  rode  up 
it  three  days  after  his  appointment. 

Mounted  orderlies  were  coming  and 
going,  officers  of  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice were  hurrying  here  and  there.  Now 
a  general,  followed  by  his  staff,  would  dash 
past  him,  and  then  a  carriage  full  of  ladies 
would  come  sweeping  up  the  avenue. 

"  The  Empress  had  driven  along  the  road 
towards  Pecq,"  said  the  old  soldier  at  the 
porter's  lodge,  saluting  as  he  answered 
Louis's  question.  The  Emperor  was  ex- 
pected that  evening. 

"  Who  accompanied  her  V 

"  The    princess — the    Italian    princess," 
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replied  the  man.  "It  is  not  ten  minutes 
since  they  passed." 

Louis  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
Pecq,  for  he  knew  those  surrounding  the 
Empress  were  accustomed  to  give  Ida  the 
title  of  princess,  to  which  she  had  no  real 
right.  Taking  the  road  towards  the  vil- 
lage, he  soon  caught  sight  of  the  carriage, 
lost  it  again  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  then 
suddenly  plumped  upon  it,  drawn  up  at 
the  gate  of  a  small  farmhouse. 

"  Where  is  the  Empress,  Dulac,"  he 
asked,  for  his  frequent  visits  to  St.  Cloud 
had  made  him  well  known  to  her  house- 
hold. 

"  Grone  in  there,  Monsieur,"  replied 
Dulac,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  white 
walls  of  the  farmhouse.  "There's  some- 
thing wrong." 

It    was  evident,    as    he    led   his   horse 
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across  the  court-yard  towards  an  empty 
barn,  that  something  was  wrong.  Several 
sinister-looking  fellows  were  sauntering 
about ;  carts  half-loaded  and  not  horsed 
were  standing  here  and  there,  cows  and 
sheep  were  all  mingled  together  in  the 
court-yard. 

Turning  his  horse  loose  in  a  barn, 
Louis  took  his  way  to  the  farmhouse.  A 
young  woman,  surrounded  by  six  children, 
was  seated  on  a  mattress  evidently  pitched 
out  of  a  window.  She  was  weeping  bit- 
terly. Near  to  her  an  old  grey-haired 
matron  was  telling  her  beads  and  praying. 
Ida  Caraccioli  was  there,  but  her  back  was 
turned  towards  him  as  she  strove  to  quiet 
the  little  ones.  Josephine  was  talking  to 
the  old  woman,  evidently  endeavouring  to 
console  her.* 

*  See  note  III.,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix. 
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"  Ah,  Madame,  it  is  all  my  son  Richard's 
fault,"  she  said  in  low  mumbling  tones. 
"  Any  one  he  thought  clever  could  always 
make  a  fool  of  him." 

"But  how  have  clever  people  brought 
your  Richard  to  grief,  mother  ?" 

"  Oh,  deary  me  !  deary  me  !  it  was  that 
man,  Parmentier,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"And  who  may  Parmentier  be,  mo- 
ther r 

"  Oh,  deary  me  !  don't  you  know  ?  Why 
he's  the  man  who  invented  potatoes." 

Josephine  laughed,  but  the  old  woman 
had  got  into  the  tale  of  her  grievances  now. 
She  continued — 

" '  My  dear  Richard,'  he  said  one  day, 
when  the  two  were  smoking  their  pipes, 
'  I've  made  a  discovery.  It  is  that  beet- 
root contains  more  sugar  than  the  sugar- 
cane.' Drat  his  beet-root  !" 
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"Well  ¥'  asked  Josephine  gently. 

"  f  Is  it  possible  ¥  replied  Richard.  '  So 
possible/  continued  the  potato  man,  '  that 
if  you  will  sow  half  your  ground  with  beet 
you  shall  have  a  sugar  manufactory  here  in 
twelve  months/  'But  the  works,  the  ma- 
chines ¥  said  Richard,  who  has  glimmer- 
ings of  common  sense  sometimes.  '  Oh, 
the  Emperor  will  find  those/  replies  the 
potato  man.  And  then  away  goes  that  fool, 
Richard,  roots  up  his  grass,  plants  beet- 
root, and  makes  sugar,  while  the  Emperor 
finds  the  money.  The  sugar  cost  more 
than  it  sold  for.  Away  goes  the  Emperor, 
fighting  here,  fighting  there.  '  He'll  re- 
member us  some  time/  says  Richard ;  and 
so  he  borrows  money  from  that  fellow 
there." 

The  old  woman  pointed  to  a  little, 
weasened,    dried-up    man   with   grey  hair, 

VOL.    II.  16 
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who  was  darting  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
feeling  the  mattrasses  to  see  if  they  were 
sound,  pinching  the  cattle  to  know  if 
they  were  fat,  and  not  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  anyone's  grief. 

"  Ha,  ha !  Marie,"  sneered  the  man, 
coming  up  to  them,  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  "  Ha,  ha  !  it's  not  all 
sugar  that  comes  from  beet-root.     Eh  !" 

The  poor  woman  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Come,  get  along  wuth  you  all.  Be  off, 
and  let  my  people  arrange  the  sale,"  said 
old  Grevy  roughly. 

A  flash  of  joy  lit  up  the  face  of  the 
eldest  girl,  as  a  stout-built  young  farmer 
came  bounding  across  the  fields,  a  canvas 
bag  in  his  hands. 

"  There,  that's  all  I  can  muster,"  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  breathless,  as  he  threw  the 
bag  at  the  girl's  feet,  who  smiled  through 
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her  tears.  "  Seven  hundred  francs.  Will 
it  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  I'll  take  the  money,  Lombard,"  said 
Grevy,  stooping;  but  the  young  farmer 
sprang  forward,  placing  his  foot  on  it. 

"  I  brought  this  to  save  Bichard.  If 
it  won't  do  it,  I've  other  uses  for  it,"  he 
said,  swinging  the  old  usurer  away  by  the 
collar. 

Josephine  rose. 

"  My  friend,  Bichard  is  an  honest  man, 
and  a  good  citizen.  I  take  him  under  my 
protection.     I  will  answer  for  the  debt." 

The  heart-broken  wife  raised  her  head. 

"  Ta,  ta  ta  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  To  answer  for  is  not  to  pay — money  is 
better  than  words  I" 

"Take    care   what  you    say,    sir,"    cried 

Louis,    springing    forward.      "  You    insult 

the  Empress." 

16—2 
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"  The  Empress  !  Let  me  see  the  Em- 
press !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  rising 
and  tottering  forward. 

"  The  Empress  !  Oh  !  Lord,"  ejaculated 
old  Grevy,  as  he  pottered  away.  "  The 
Empress !  Why  that  madman,  Buona- 
parte, will  hang  me !  He's  quite  capable 
of  it." 

Josephine  laughed,  while  Ida  turned 
towards  Louis  with  a  bright  smile,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"  Monsieur  De  Brissac,  stay  here  and  see 
these  people  off  the  farm ;  arrange  with 
that  man,  and  then  join  us  at  Malmaison. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Come, 
Ida." 

But  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  Louis 
had  completed  the  task,  for  old  Grevy  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  Bichard  did 
not   come   back   for   hours.      Leaving  his 
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horse  at  the  farm,  he  took  his  way  across 
the  plain,  through  which  several  artificial 
streams  ran,  and  which  was  then  planted, 
and  laid  out  as  ornamental  grounds.  To 
his  right,  as  he  sauntered  on  towards  Mal- 
maison,  he  caught  through  the  clumps  of 
trees  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  land  lying 
by  the  Seine,  with  the  bridge  of  Chatou  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left  the  well-gravelled 
path  leading  to  the  woods  of  St.  Cucupat, 
with  their  sylvan  shades,  and  g]  earning 
lake.  Soon  voices  and  laughter  struck  his 
ear,  and,  as  he  turned  on  to  the  lawn,  a 
group  of  people  came  in  view,  apparently 
enjoying  themselves  noisily. 

A  game  of  prison-bars  was  being  played, 
and  Louis  paused  under  the  shade  of  a 
great  chestnut,  for  he  hardly  liked  to 
advance.  The  party  was  formed  into  two 
adverse   camps.     There  was  Isabey,  Caro- 
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line  Murat,  Didelot,  De  Lucy,  and  Hor- 
tense, on  one  side,  headed  by  Josephine. 
Lauriston,  Rapp,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
the  Demoiselles  Angine  and  Ida,  led  by 
Napoleon,  on  the  other. 

The  prisoners  on  either  side  were  nearly 
equal,  and  victory  seemed,  as  he  looked 
on,  to  incline  first  to  one  then  to  the  other 
party  ;  but  Napoleon,  ever  full  of  energy, 
determined  to  win  the  day  by  a  coup  de 
main.  From  Josephine's  camp  Hortense 
starts  away,  and  the  gay,  active,  petulant 
Hortense  is  worth  any  three  in  either 
party.  Napoleon  singles  her  out.  She 
turns,  doubles  like  a  hare,  but  it  is  use- 
less. On  she  dashes  ;  but  he  has  her  now ; 
his  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  grasp  her. 
Hortense  utters  a  piercing  scream,  and  Na- 
poleon, in  his  eagerness,  strikes  his  foot 
against  the  roots  of  the  chestnut.     Louis 
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has  just  time  to  spring  forward  ;  but  it  is 
useless,  for  both  roll  helplessly  on  the 
ground,  breathless,  screaming  Hortense 
being  captured  by  Lauriston,  just  as, 
darting  away,  she  almost  regained  her 
camp.  ' 

Napoleon  hated  being  foiled  even  in 
small  things. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  are  you 
doing  here  ¥'  he  asked  angrily,  as  the 
laughing  group  surrounded  him,  and  Jo- 
sephine claimed  her  prisoner. 

"  He  is  here  for  me,"  said  Josephine, 
laughing.  "  Oh  !  sire,  you  are  always  so 
eager — you  get  a  fall  just  at  the  moment 
of  triumph." 

"  If  I  shared  your  fall,  sire,  I  ought  to 
profit  by  your  rise,"  added  Louis,  chiming 
in  with  the  humour  of  the  moment,  and 
fairly  beaten,  Napoleon  smiled. 
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Then  came  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  loud  and  long  was  the  discussion. 
Two  of  the  opposite  side  at  least  must  be 
given  for  Napoleon,  and  Hortense,  she  was 
worth  as  much ;  and  then  the  table  was 
laid  beneath  the  chestnut-tree,  and  Louis 
managed  to  sit  next  to  Ida,  on  pretence  of 
telling  the  result  of  his  mission.  Amateur 
theatricals  followed,  with  Rapp,  Jerome, 
Isabey,  Didelot,  and  Buonaparte,  among  the 
audience.  Those  were  pleasant  days  at 
Malmaison.  And  then  came  the  evening- 
soiree. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

MALMAJSON. 

J 1 1HEHE  was  dancing  that  night  at  the 
chateau,  and  Josephine  was  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  Soult,  who  had  that 
day  only  arrived  in  Paris  to  concert  with 
the  Emperor  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
campaign  against  Austria.  On  her  left 
stood  Murat,  the  breast  of  his  uniform 
covered  with  decorations.  Lannes,  Brune, 
Augereau,  each  formed  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  group,  all  talking  eagerly,  the 
continued  buzz  of  voices  mingling  with  the 
soft   music    of  a   string    band,    while   the 
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brilliant  uniforms,  heavy  silks,  and  rich 
laces,  adorned  the  saloon. 

"  Louis,"  said  a  low  sweet  voice  at  his 
elbow,  "IVe  kept  the  next  dance  for 
you." 

"  You  look  very  beautiful ;  that  maize- 
coloured  silk  just  suits  you,  Ida." 

"  Well,  I  might  say  as  much  for  you  and 
your  new  uniform,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a 
cross  of  the  legion  there  when  you  return," 
and  she  touched  the  breast  of  his  uniform 
jacket. 

Louis  blushed.  "  111  try,  Ida,  that  I 
promise,"  he  replied.  "What  about  the 
Emperor  ?" 

"  He  has  said  to  Madame  Buonaparte," 
continued  Ida,  "  that  so  soon  as  there  is 
a  vacancy  you  shall  be  placed  on  his 
staff.  Has  he  any  reason  to  dislike 
you?" 
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This  was  an  embarrassing  question,  how 
should  he  answer  it  ?  The  music  struck 
up. 

"Pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,  the  next 
dance  is  promised  me,"  said  a  young  and 
handsome  officer  of  huzzars,  his  dark 
green  dolman  heavily  laced  with  gold 
brandebourgs. 

"  To  you,  Captain  St.  Ybars  !  you  mis- 
take," answered  Ida,  haughtily. 

"  Mistake  ;  no,"  said  the  captain  of 
huzzars,  moving  on  one  side.  "  The  lancers 
always  come  after  the  huzzars,  except" — 
and  he  paused,  eyeing  Louis  disdain- 
fully. 

"  Except  when,  sir  ?  speak  low,"  de- 
manded the  latter,  blushing  as  he  spoke. 

"Except  during  a  retreat,"  drawled  St. 
Ybars.     "  You  understand,  sir  ?" 

"  In    half    an    hour,    in    the    lime-tree 
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avenue,"    said   Louis.       "  You   understand 
me,  too,  I  hope." 

"C'est  bien,  Mademoiselle  will  pardon 
the  mistake,"  replied  St.  Ybars,  turning  on 
his  heels  ;  but  Mademoiselle  was  busy  talk- 
ing to  Lefebre,  and  had  not  heard,  so  the 
huzzar  went  his  way,  nodding  to  one,  flirt- 
ing with  another  lady,  and  humming  be- 
tween whiles  his  favourite  song  : 

On  ne  saura  trop  embellir 
La  Courte  espace  de  la  vie  ; 
Pour  moi  je  veux  la  parcourir 
Avec  P  amour  et  la  folie.  | 

"  My  marriage  portion,  why  it  will  be 
the  glory  you  will  win  under  Napoleon, 
Louis,"  said  Ida,  as  the  dance  ended,  and 
they  walked  round  the  room.  "  Look  at 
Murat  there.  He  is  King  of  Naples,  and 
what  did  he  begin  from  V 

The  word  jarred  on  his  ear.  "  It  would 
be  easy  for  the  Emperor  to  give  you  my 
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name  and  our  title,"  continued  Ida.  "He 
made  Beauharnais  there  a  Prince.  Courage, 
Louis,  and  look  forward." 

"  I  owe  everything  to  you  so  far,  Ida, 
even  my  present  appointment.  But  for 
you  and  the  Empress,  I  might  have  re- 
mained at  the  Polytechnic." 

They  were  a  handsome  couple  as  they 
moved  up  the  saloon,  and  they  seemed  so 
wrapped  in  each  other  that  many  smiled  as 
they  noticed  them. 

"  Unfortunately  you  can't  accept  all 
these  benefits  without  also  accepting  this," 
said  Ida,  laughing,  as  she  placed  her  hand 
in  his.  "  And  now,  au  re  voir,  for  here  is 
Monsieur  De  Bourrienne  to  claim  me." 

Louis  bent  over  the  gloved  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  The  next  moment  he  was  alone 
among  the  crowd. 

A  light  grasp  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
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"Your  half  hour  is  a  long  one,  mon 
lieutenant/'  said  St.  Ybars.  "The  ball- 
room and  a  lady's  smile,  make  one  forget 
the  green  turf  and  the  click  of  steel  some- 
times." 

"  Your  insult  was  uncalled  for  ;  may  I 
ask  the  reason,  sir  T 

"  Oh  !  perhaps  I  am  as  fond  of  the  lady 
we  see  yonder  with  De  Bourrienne,  as  you 
are.  Perhaps  I  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
crossing  swords  with  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Polytechnic.     Allons,  mon  lieutenant." 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night  as  they 
stepped  out  together  on  the  gravelled 
walk.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  through 
the  trees,  and  the  distant  song  of  a  night- 
ingale came  from  the  woods  of  St.  Cucubat. 
In  the  distance  a  lurid  light  showed  where 
Paris  lay,  while  behind  them  the  windows 
of  Malmaison  were  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the 
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music  of  the  band  came  ringing  from  their 
opened  sashes. 

"I've  sent  for  a  couple  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  from  the  guard,  and  we  shall 
find  them  with  the  toasting  forks  under 
the  old  oak  they  call  the  Clovis,"  said  St. 
Ybars,  gaily,  as  he  passed  his  arm  through 
that  of  his  adversary.  "  A  sweet  night, 
isn't  it  ?  Is  this  your  first  affair,  mon 
lieutenant  ?" 

"  Of  this  kind,  yes,"  replied  Louis,  catch- 
ing some  of  his  companion's  gay  humour, 
"but  I've  looked  on  death  in  a  wholesale 
way  before  now." 

"  Ah  !  that's  well.  Take  it  for  a  maxim 
through  life,  that  in  a  matter  like  this,  the 
sooner  the  settlement  comes  the  better. 
Here  we  are !  Bon  soir,  Messieurs,  you 
are  punctual." 

A  large  oak  tree  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
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clearing,  and  tradition  told  that  St.  Louis 
had  sat  under  its  branches,  dispensing 
justice.  Two  men  advanced  from  under 
the  shadow. 

"  Thanks,  gentlemen.  Corporal  Lapierre, 
will  you  look  to  my  friend's  interest  ? 
Lebois,  give  me  that  sword.  It's  very 
warm  to-night,"  said  St.  Ybars,  unbutton- 
ing his  huzzar  jacket,  and  tossing  it  care- 
lessly on  to  the  ground. 

"  There  is  thunder  in  the  air,"  answered 
Louis,  carelessly,  and  the  seconds  having 
passed  their  hands  over  the  breasts  of  the 
combatants  to  assure  themselves  that  both 
were  on  equal  terms,  they  took  up  their 
position. 

St.  Ybars  made  two  or  three  rapid  passes 
to  ensure  the  play  of  his  wrist,  and  then 
the  click  of  the  steel  was  heard. 

The  huzzar's  sword  blades  played  lightly 
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round  that  of  his  antagonist,  and  Louis 
felt  it, 

"  If  I  get  out  of  this  scrape  safely,  III 
qualify  myself  better  for  the  next/'  thought 
he,  but  it  was  not  to  be  got  out  of  safely. 
A  brilliant  lunge  en  tierce  was  barely 
parried,  and  a  sharp  twinge  in  the  shoulder 
felt. 

"  Touched,  my  friend,"  cried  St.  Ybars, 
dropping  his  sword  point.  "  They  are  more 
theoretical  than  practical  at  the  Poly- 
technic, I  find." 

"  Then  honour  is  satisfied,"  said  Corporal 
Lapierre  ;  "  the  scratch  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning. 

"On  guard,  sir!"  cried  Louis  angrily, 
and  again  the  sharp  ring  of  the  steel  was 
heard. 

"  What,  brawling  here,  gentlemen  !"  ex- 
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claimed  a  voice  near,  and  next  moment 
half-a-dozen  police-agents  surrounded  the 
combatants.  "Will  no  less  a  place  serve  your 
turn  than  this  V  It  was  Fouche  who  spoke. 
The  seconds  had  vanished. 

"  The  quarrel  was  not  of  my  seeking/5 
said  Louis,  sinking  the  point  of  his 
sword. 

"  It's  perhaps  as  well  I  heard  of  it," 
remarked  Fouche.  "  Monsieur  '  De  St. 
Ybars,  a  practised  swordsman  such  as  you 
are  ought  to  have  known  better." 

St.  Ybars  laughed,  as  he  stooped  to  pick 
up  his  jacket. 

"  When  your  next  affair  comes  off, 
Monsieur,"  he  said,  turning  to  Louis, 
"you  can  say  you  have  crossed  swords 
with  the  best  blade  in  Murat's  huzzars. 
It;s  nothing  against  you,"  and  he  moved 
away. 
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"  Your  orders,"  said  Fouche,  turning  to 
Louis,  "  are  to  leave  Paris  at  once,  and 
join  your  regiment  on  its  march  for  the 
frontier.     Where  is  your  horse  ? " 

"  At  the  farm-house  yonder,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  go  and  get  yourself  killed  else- 
where, sir.  You  won't  want  the  oppor- 
tunity," answered  Fouche  roughly.  "  Eti- 
enne,"  he  added,  turning  to  one  of  his 
agents  ;  "  see  the  lieutenant  on  his  way 
to  Creil,  where  his  corps  is.  And  now, 
bon  soir ;  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  The 
regiment  marches  at  day-break." 

Louis  looked  wistfully  at  the  brilliantly 
lighted  windows  of  the  Chateau  De  Mal- 
maison,  towards  which  St.  Ybars  was 
taking  his  way  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
for   it    but     obedience.      It   was    hard   to 
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leave  the  field  clear  to  his  rival ;    yet  it 
must  be  done,  and  to  such  a  rival  too. 

Henri  St.  Ybars  was  of  a  naturally  gay, 
reckless  disposition.  Generous,  free-handed, 
and  brave,  he  was  at  twenty-one  a  captain 
of  huzzars,  and  high  on  the  staff  of  the  re- 
nowned Sabreur  Murat.  He  generally 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
as  he  moved  up  the  avenue  of  lime-trees 
that  impulse  led  him  to  turn  suddenly 
to  the  right,  and  quicken  his  step,  as  he 
caught  the  wave  of  a  maize-coloured  dress 
in  the  moonlight. 

Ida  Caraccioli  did  not  avoid  the 
meeting.  It  was  she,  who  had  warned 
Fouche. 

"  For  shame,  Monsieur  De  St.  Ybars," 
she  said,  advancing  towards  him,  with 
flushed  face  and  flashing  eye.  "  You  a 
noted  swordsman,  too." 
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It  was  almost  the  same  reproach  Fouche 
had  addressed  to  him. 

He  laughed  lightly.  "  Well,  well,  Illus- 
trissima,"  he  replied ;  "  there's  no  harm 
done  ;  a. mere  scratch." 

"  He  is  wounded,  then  V  asked  Ida 
quickly. 

"  Not  enough  to  hinder  his  leaving  to 
join  the  Lancers  at  Creil.  Do  you  know 
the  Emperor  has  left  for  the  frontier  ? 
An  Austrian  ball  may  rid  you  of  one  of 
us  soon,"  replied  St.  Ybars. 

"  For  shame,  Henri  St.  Ybars  ! "  she 
once  more  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  towards 
the  open  windows  of  the  house,  "and  yet 
I  would  not  have  you  leave  me  with 
such  words  between  us  ;"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

He  bent  over  it,  touching  the  glove 
with  his   lips ;    then,    still    retaining   the 
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hand  in  his,  looked  up  into  her  face, 
as  she  stood  under  the  green  leaves. 

"Murat  fills  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Take  your  proper  station  in  his  Court. 
I  can  aspire  to  any  position  there/'  he 
said  gently. 

Ida  started,  blushed  crimson,  and  hastily 
withdrew  her  hand  ;  her  voice  was  cold  and 
steady. 

"  This  is  not  generous,  it  is  unfair.  I 
have  already  put  away  maidenly  reserve, 
when  answering  you  before,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
have  told  you  I  love  another." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  her.  If  she 
could  carve  good  out  of  evil. 

"Look  you,  Monsieur  St.  Ybars,"  she 
continued,  proudly  but  gently  ;  "  I  have  no 
love  to  give  you.  At  least,  not  what  you 
ask  for.     Will  you  be  to  me  as  a  brother  ? " 
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"  Hum/'  muttered  the  huzzar.  "  The 
Austrian  guns  may  do  what  my  rapier 
failed.     Willingly,  Lady,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  make  up  for  the  wrong  act  you 
have  this  night  committed  ;  be  a  friend 
to  one  who  needs  friends,  and  win  my 
gratitude." 

"  Agreed ;  and  now,  lady,  take  my  arm, 
and  give  me  the  dance  I  claimed  wrongfully 
before.  Ha  !  what's  this  T  exdaimed  St. 
Ybars,  as  an  orderly  handed  a  sealed  en- 
velope. 

"  Say  111  be  in  the  saddle  within  the 
hour,  Lebrun ;  bring  me  the  despatches 
here,  and  now,  Illustrissima,  for  the  dance. 
It  will  be  my  last  for  many  a  day.  These 
are  my  orders." 

"  For  where,  for  the  north  ? "  asked 
Ida. 
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"  No,  Illustrissima,  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches  for  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Prince 
Eugene.  That's  lucky,  it's  a  waltz  ;  let  us 
strike  in." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE    BROKEN    BRIDGE. 

T71CHMULH  and  Ratisbon  had  been 
"^  won,  Vienna  itself  had  fallen.  Schon- 
brunn,  the  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  was  gay  with  French  uniforms. 
The  regiments  of  Napoleon's  guards  bivou- 
acked around,  while  his  infantry  marched 
unopposed  through  the  streets  of  Vienna. 
On  the  plains  of  Marchfield  opposite,  ready 
to  deluge  Moravia  with  their  blood,  rather 
than  give  way,  lay  the  Austrian  army. 

A  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the  river. 
The  island  of  Lobau,  being  about  its  centre, 
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was,  as  well  as  a  smaller  islet,  strongly  for- 
tified, and  as  day  dawned  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1809,  the  fire  from  the  French 
batteries  opened,  covering  the  march  of  the 
different  corps  d'armees.  It  was  a  splendid 
sight,  as  regiment  after  regiment,  brigade 
after  brigade,  defiled  over  the  bridge, 
debouched  on  to  the  island,  and  then  their 
colours  flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  and 
bugles  ringing  od  the  air,  once  more  moved 
over  the  second  half  of  the  bridge,  gained 
the  plains  beyond,  and  forming  into  columns, 
threw  out  clouds  of  skirmishers,  and  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  Lobau,  marched  to  the 
front,  taking  up  the  positions  assigned  them 
beforehand. 

"Place— Place  pour  FEmpereur;"  but 
the  press  of  men  made  it  difficult  even  for 
him  to  advance,  as  with  Massena  and 
Lannes  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  his 
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guard,  Napoleon  gained  the  island,  and 
drawing  up  his  horse,  gazed  long  and  in- 
tently on  the  Austrian  position. 

"  They  think  they  have  me,  do  they  V 
he  muttered,  as  he  turned  his  glass  on  the 
heights  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  from  which 
the  fire  of  the  Austrian  guns  was  plunging 
through  the  ranks  of  the  French  infantry. 

A  block  in  the  advance,  just  as  the  head 
of  the  Forty-third  debouched  on  Lobau,  and 
the  Emperors  horse  became  wedged  in  the 
crowded  mass.  Taking  off  his  shako,  Ser- 
geant Pimpernet,  whose  cheek  was  seamed 
by  a  newly-healed  scar,  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  while  he  looked  up  into  the  Emperor's 
face  with  an  expression  of  intense  love. 

"  Think  they  have  you,  mon  Empereur. 
Par  exemple,  there's  an  idea  !"  and  Pimper- 
net patted  the  charger's  shoulder.      "  You 
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keep  yourself  quiet.  Just  stop  where  you 
are,  and  we'll  fetch  you  all  that,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  heights,  over  which  the 
smoke  of  the  Austrian  guns  was  rolling. 
"  Only  you  keep  quiet.  Think  they  have 
him,  do  they  V  grumbled  Pimpernet. 
"  We'll  see  that !  If  hell  only  keep  quiet," 
and,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
the  Forty-third  moved  onwards. 

Napoleon  beckoned  to  Messena,  as  he 
closed  his  glass. 

"  Yonder  lies  the  village  of  Aspern. 
You  will  take  it  with  the  bayonet,  Massena, 
and  hold  it  at  all  risks.  Lannes,"  and  as 
the  general  named  approached,  Massena, 
followed  by  his  staff,  moved  to  the  front. 
"  The  village  of  Essling,  Lannes,"  continued 
the  Emperor,  pointing  to  the  heights, 
where  the  fiery  tongues  of  flame  were 
darting  from  the  Austrian  guns,  "  we  must 
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have  it  at  any  price,"  and  Lannes   bowed 
to  his  saddle  bow. 

But  Napoleon  was  fighting  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  for  before  him  lay  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army,  ninety  thousand 
strong,  while  the  French,  crossing  by  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  had  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  battle  in  detail.  There  sat  the 
Emperor,  looking  to  every  detail  per- 
sonally, the  busy  aides  coming  and  going, 
and  it  was  not  until  darkness  cast  a  veil 
over  the  river  that  the  roar  of  the  guns  died 
away  ;  but  then  fifty  thousand  men  were 
in  position,  and  everything  ready  for  the 
morrows  fight.  Just  as  that  morning 
dawned,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  found 
themselves  halted  near  Ebersdorf,  waiting 
orders.  The  men  were  dismounted. 
General  Pelet  sat  on  his  horse  at  their 
head,  his  drawn  sword  resting  on  his  pistol 
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holsters,  looking  wistfully  up  the  river, 
Vienna  being  distant  about  five  miles. 

"  Can  you  make  out  anything,  De  La 
Gatinerie  V  asked  the  general,  pointing 
with  his  sword  to  some  lights  which  were 
moving  to  and  fro  like  will-o'-the-wisps. 

"  Cavalry  to  the  front !"  called  a  mounted 
aide,  as  the  boom  of  a  gun  was  heard, 
followed  by  a  general  and  heavy  fire  along 
the  line. 

"  Some  movement  is  preparing  yonder, 
De  Brissac,"  said  La  Gatinerie,  as  Louis 
sank  his  sword-point  to  the  salute,  when 
conveying  the  order.  "  Your  horse  is 
fresh,  and  it  may  be  of  importance/'  he 
said.  "  Steady,  men — steady  \"  and  the 
cavalry  brigade  moved  on. 

Dawn  was  breaking  now,  every  moment 
adding  to  the  light,  and  Louis,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  hint,  straining  his  eyes  to  the 
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utmost,  rode  forward  towards  a  bend  of  the 
river.  All  at  once  the  masts  and  rigging  of 
a  barge  caught  his  gaze.  Large,  and  heavily 
laden,  rolling  and  lurching  in  the  strong 
stream,  it  floated  down  the  Danube,  broad- 
side on,  no  one  apparently  on  board  to 
direct  it.     Another,  and  another  followed. 

"  They  are  sending  them  down  to 
break  the  piles/'  he  muttered,  as  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  and  dashed  for- 
ward. 

He  gained  the  bridge,  but  found  himself 
wedged  in  among  a  mass  of  cavalry,  slowly 
working  its  way  to  the  front.  Every  mo- 
ment was  of  importance  now.  He  shouted, 
he  struggled  forward;  but  his  voice  was 
unheard  amidst  the  uproar,  for  the  guns 
had  opened  from  Lobau,  and  the  Austrian 
Archduke  had  hurled  his  whole  force 
against   the    French,    dislodging    Massena 
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and  Laimes  from  the  positions  they  had 

carried  over  night. 

At  last  the  island  was  gained. 

"  The  Emperor — where  is  the  Emperor?" 

he  asked,  breathless. 

"  Gone  to  the  front ;  we  are  hard  set," 

answered  a  cuirassier  of  Nansouty  s  cavalry, 

as  he  dropped  panting  from  his  horse. 
At   that   moment   there   came  a  heavy 

thud,  the  timbers  of  the  bridge  trembled, 
another  and  another,  as  barge  after  barge, 
loaded  with  stones,  swept  with  the  full 
force  of  the  river  right  against  the  piles. 
One  prolonged  shout  of  terror,  a  rush  for 
the  island,  the  noise  of  splintering  wood, 
as  bridge,  piles,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
went  tumbling  down  into  the  swollen 
Danube.  For  a  moment  horses,  men,  and 
blocks  of  timber,  could  be  seen  rolling  over 
and  over  in  struggling  masses  ;  the  cry  for 
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help,  the  shriek  of  human  agony,  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the  rattling 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  then  the  Danube 
rolled  its  course,  strewing  its  islands  and 
sand  banks  for  many  a  mile  with 
corpses. 

Louis  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  awful 
gap  thus  made.  The  Emperor,  with  one 
half  of  his  army,  was  in  a  trap,  his  retreat 
cut  off,  ammunition  running  short,  and  so 
fierce  was  the  struggle,  that  Austrians  and 
French  were  totally  unaware  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  one  of  them. 

From  the  slight  eminence  where  Napo- 
leon sat  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
staffs  he  could  overlook  the  field.  His 
face  was  stern,  his  lips  tightly  closed,  while 
the  roll  of  the  musketry  along  the  whole 
line  told  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
struggle. 
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"  He  thinks  he  has  me,  does  he  !"  mut- 
tered the  Emperor. 

"  The  bridge  over  the  Danube,  sire !" 
exclaimed  Louis,  as  he  reined  up  his  horse. 
"It  is  broken  down." 

Napoleon's  face,  a  moment  before  flushed 
with  anticipated  triumph,  became  deadly 
pale. 

"  Heavy  barges,  sire,  sent  down  by  the 
Austrians,  have  destroyed  it." 

"  Silence,  sir  !"  was  the  harsh  reply,  but 
he  knew  victory  had  slipped  from  his  grasp. 
His  determination  was  taken  instantly. 

"  You  see  yonder  village,"  and  the 
Emperor  pointed  to  Essling,  over  which  a 
dense  smoke  hung.  "  Find  Lannes.  Tell 
him  what  has  happened.  He  must  hold 
his  present  position  for  an  hour,  then  retire 
on  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
Lobau.     You  hear  ?     Away,  sir, 
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"  General  Boudet,  let  Massena  draw 
off  his— " 

But  Louis  heard  no  more.  With  a  firm 
grip  of  the  knee,  his  bridle  hand  low,  and 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  he  was  speed- 
ing over  the  fields  of  Marchfield.  Away 
over  the  plain,  his  horse  swerving  as  the 
broken  wheel  of  an  overturned  caisson  lay 
in  his  path.  Now  he  pulled  up  sharp  as 
the  bay  charger  plunged  into  the  centre  of 
a  score  or  two  of  wounded  men,  staggering 
to  the  rear.  Orderly  officers  and  aides 
passed  him,  galloping  on  to  hasten  up  the 
reinforcements  which  could  not  come. 
There  lay  a  long  ghastly  line  of  men 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  gallant  volti- 
geurs  of  the  guard,  just  as  the  artillery 
had  mowed  them  down.  The  carcases  of 
horses,  the  white  uniforms  of  the  Austrian 
line,   mixed  with  the   bodies  of  the  men 
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of  the  regiment  of  Alsace.  The  balls  came 
whistling  past,  and  the  ringing  cheers  of 
the  43rd  came  to  his  ears  as  they  met  the 
Austrians  with  the  bayonet. 

"  We  are  short  of  ammunition.  Any 
news  of  Grouchy's  brigade  ?"  asked  a 
mounted  aide  of  Lannes'  staff. 

«  No.  Where  shall  I  find  the  General  ? 
A  message  from  the  Emperor/'  replied 
Louis. 

"  Down  the  covered  way  yonder  in 
rear  of  our  tirailleurs.  Hallo  !  look  out ! 
Here  they  come  I"  Led  by  an  officer  evi- 
dently of  rank,  a  regiment  of  Hungarian 
hussars  came  dashing  on  at  full  speed. 
A  score  of  saddles  were  emptied  as  the 
tirailleurs  poured  in  a  volley,  but  their 
leader  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  waving  his 
sword,  cheered  on  his  men. 

"Vive   l'Empereur  l"    rang  out   on  the 
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air  as  a  body  of  Nansouty's  cuirassiers 
dashed  at  them,  and  then  the  cavalry 
closed  around,  and  the  melee  became 
furious.  A  sweeping  blow,  a  cry  of  pain 
beside  him,  as  his  horse,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  head,  went  down,  and  the 
fight  swept  on,  the  superior  weight  of 
horses  and  men  telling,  and  the  gallant 
Hungarians  giving  way. 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  Louis  looked 
round.  Close  to  him  was  the  body  of  the 
aide  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  his 
neck  nearly  severed  by  a  back-handed 
sabre  stroke.  A  number  of  the  Hungarian 
hussars  lay  round  mixed  with  the  heavier 
forms  of  Nansouty's  cuirassiers ;  horses 
were  galloping  away  riderless,  while  a  lurid 
glare  came  from  the  burning  houses  of 
Essling. 

A  horse  was  bending  its  neck  over  the 
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body  of  the  aide,  snuffing  and  snorting 
with  fright.  To  seize  the  reins,  vault  into 
the  dead  man's  saddle,  and  turn  the 
charger's  head  down  the  covered  way,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  The  bridge  broken  !  are  you  sure  of  it, 
sir  V  asked  Lannes,  as  Louis,  his  head  bare, 
his  sword  broken,  and  with  a  cut  over  the 
right  cheek,  made  his  report. 

"My  horse's  hoofs  were  barely  clear  of 
the  crashing  timbers,  when  the  whole  went 
bodily  into  the  Danube,  Marshal." 

"  The  fire  of  the  voltigeurs  is  slackening. 
Ammunition  running  short,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel  of  a  grenadier  regiment,  his  face 
blackened  with  smoke  and  gunpowder. 

"  Back  to  your  men,  and  trust  to  the 
bayonet,  sir,"  replied  Lannes,  sternly. 

A  sharp  volley  from  the  village,  the  yell 
of  a  Croat  regiment,  and  Colonel  Gauthier, 
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in  the  act  of  obeying,  threw  up  his  arms, 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  dead,  while 
General  Pelet  lay  on  his  back  with  a  bullet 
wound  through  the  forehead. 

"  Tell  the  Emperor  his  orders  shall  be 
carried  out,  sir,"  said  Lannes  quietly. 

Louis  mounted,  gathered  up  his  reins, 
and  was  just  touching  the  horse  with  the 
spur,  when  a  whizzing  sound  was  heard,  a 
shower  of  sand  was  sent  flying  into  the 
air,  and  Lannes  fell  forward,  his  knees 
fractured  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  his  staff  gathered  round. 

"  Away,  sir,  you  have  your  orders," 
exclaimed  the  Marshal,  his  lips  writhing 
with  pain. 

The  evil  tidings  spread.  The  day  was 
lost,  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  broken. 
Escape  hopeless.  From  the  villages  of 
Aspern    and    Essling,    as    Louis    spurred 
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along  the  plain,  Massena's  and  Lannes' 
regiments  poured.  Cavalry  corps  broken 
into  confused  masses.  Yoltigeurs  and 
grenadiers  mixed  up  together,  all  pressing 
to  one  point,  the  tete  du  pont  leading  to 
the  Island  of  Lobau. 

"  Place,  place  pour  l'Empereur  !"  came 
the  shout,  as  Louis  n eared  the  Danube, 
and  the  bright  helmets  of  Napoleon's  guards 
glittered  amid  the  crash  of  men,  as  they 
made  a  useless  effort  to  force  the  passage. 
Suddenly,  on  the  slopes  of  Aspern,  the 
spear  heads  of  a  brigade  of  Polish  lancers 
were  seen  as  they  deployed  into  a  long 
glittering  line. 

"  Place,  place  pour  l'Empereur !"  But 
the  shout  was  unheeded.  Life  was  at 
stake  now,  and  every  man  was  struggling  for 
it.  The  crush  became  denser  and  denser, 
while,   with  his  head  sunk    on  his  breast 
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and  his  arms  crossed,  Napoleon  sat  his 
horse  by  the  river  side. 

"  There  is  a  boat,  sire,  by  yonder  island. 
All  is  not  yet  lost,"  cried  Lonis,  as  he 
sprung  from  his  horse,  dashed  his  jacket  on 
the  ground,  kicked  off  his  long  boots,  and 
plunged  into  the  Danube. 

He  was  a  strong  and  practised  swimmer, 
but  the  river  was  swollen.  More  than 
once  the  body  of  a  horse  came  rolling  over 
and  over  in  the  yellow  water.  Diving 
to  avoid  it,  he  again  rose,  battling  his 
way  on.  Drowning  men  clutched  at  him, 
but  he  held  his  own  as  yet.  The  islet 
was  near  now,  he  could  see  the  boat 
within  a  few  yards  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
the  stream,  but  his  breath  was  coming 
thick,  his  strength  was  failing,  and  the 
long  steady  strokes  had  become  wild  and 
irregular. 
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Then  he  went  down,  the  roar  of  the  water 
was  in  his  ears,  he  rose  again,  his  hand 
struck  something  ;  it  was  the  boat,  "  And 
not  too  soon,"  he  muttered,  as  he  swung 
himself  over  the  gunwale. 

The  Emperor  was  safe.  He  spoke  some 
words  to  Grouchy,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
boat,  pointing  to  the  long  waving  line  of 
the  Polish  lancers. 

"  Au  galop,  Dragons  de  l'lmperatrice  !" 
thundered  Grouchy,  as  the  7th  and  the 
Empress  Dragoons  formed ;  but  though  the 
day  was  lost  to  France,  Austria  had  not 
gained  it. 

The  Archduke's  trumpets  sounded  the 
recall,  while  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
Lobau,  the  broken  regiments  reformed. 
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